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Description of the ‘“‘Big Mill” in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


{From The La Crosse Republican and Leader.] 

But few of our readers have any adequate 
idea of the size and completeness of the flour- 
ing mill of Messrs. A. A. Freeman & Co., or 
the extent of the business transacted by the 
firm, At least the writer had’ not until he 
paid the establishment a visit for the purpose 
of examining the late improvements and ad- 
ditions. In order to properly describe them, 
it will perhaps be wisest to begin at the foun- 
dation and briefly describe the whole mill, 
for the changes since it was originally built 
and described in these columns have been so 
numerous and extensive that the interior ar- 
rangement is entirely different from the mill 
as first put in operation by the firm of E. V. 
White & Co. 


The firm which at present owns and oper- 
ates the millis composed of Messrs. A. A. 
and M. L. Freeman, of New York, and Mr. 
Ernest Zeidler, of this city, upon whom de- 
volves the entire superintendency of the es- 
tablishment. Itis to his courtesy that we 
are indebted for the facts and figures in this 
article. 

The main building is sixty-five by eighty 
feet, built of stone, the walls being from five 
and one-half to seven and one-half feet thick 
at the bottom,: and running out to twenty 
inches at the top of the fifth story where an 
iron cornice is in turn surmounted by an iron 
roof. Above this yet is a large iron-clad cu- 
pola, containing machinery. The additions 
to the main building are a stone engine room 
with iron roof, in size forty-seven by fifty- 
two feet; an office, also of stone, twenty by 
twenty-six feet; an iron-clad elevator, thirty 
feet square, having a capacity of twenty-five 
thousand bushels. 


Beginning properly with the power which 
propels the machinery to describe that por- 
tion of the establishment, we first visit the 
engine room, and it is a visit that will amply 
repay the stroller, for he will here find one 
of the most powerful and finely finished 
pieces of machinery west of the great lakes. 
It is a low pressure Harris Corliss condensing 
engine of the latest pattern having a cylinder 
twenty inches in diameter with a stroke of 
five feet. The entire machine is as finely 
finished and works as smoothly asa Waltham 
watch, and the room would be quite still were 
it not for the continuous cracking noise pro- 
duced by the spokes of the great fly-wheel as 
they pass downward through the opening in 
which this vast circle of iron, twenty feet in 
diameter and weighing forty thousand pounds, 
swings. The face of the fly-wheel is three 
feet across and from it runs the double leather 
belt thirty inches wide and one hundred and 
ten feet long, which, acting on a thirteen- 
foot pulley on the main shaft, propels the 
entire machinery of the mill. The founda- 
tion of the engine is a marvel of solidity. It 
was obtained by excavating the entire size of 
the room down to the solid sand below the 
deposits of the river, and on this surface 
grounding a two and one-half foot bed of 
cement concrete. Above this and nearly up 
to the level of the machinery is a solid brick 
wall laid in cement, eighty thousand brick 
being required for this purpose alone. Cap- 
ping the brick and supporting the engine, 
pumps and other machinery, are sixteen 
pieces of cut granite from the Westerly, 
Rhode Island, quarries, weighing in the ag- 
gregate sixty thousand pounds, The cost of 








the engine and its foundation was thirteen 
thousand dollars. 

The basement is filled with shafting, pul- 
leys, etc., and the solid iron husks on which 
rest the fifteen pairs of French buhr stones 
which are in the first story. These are all 
driven by belts from the main shaft, with 
loose pulleys, so that any one of them may 
be stopped at once without interfering with 
its fellows. From a pulley on the main shaft 
also runs an eighteen-inch belt to the third 
story where it drives the purifiers, elevators, 
rollers and smaller machinery. The buhr 
stones and much of the original machinery 
was ordered by Mr. White when the mill was 
building, from samples on exhibition from 
Hungary, France and other foreign countries 
at the American Centennial. The five run 
just added are similar in size and manufac- 
ture to the ten run originally put in. 

On the grinding floor are also the packers 
and conveniences for taking in the empty 
barrels and sending them out filled with the 
celebrated brand of flour for which the mill 
is noted, “A. A. Freeman & Co.’s Superlative 
Patent Minnesota.” Other grades and brands 
are made of course, though this is the prin- 
cipal one and the one on which the mill has 
acquired a reputation sufficiently great to 
warrant the quotation of its products in the 
New York market among the highest, it not 
being excelled by a single mili in late market 
reports, 

At the time of our visit, ten thousand 
sacks, containing one hundred and forty 
pounds each, were being ground on an order 
direct from London. Sacks of this size are 
becoming popular for foreign shipments, be- 
ing one-half of an English quarter. 


On the third floor are nearly all of the 
purifiers, twenty-five in number, so arranged 
as to produce but little dust, being tightly 
boxed in, thus avoiding the danger from dust 
explosions, about which so much has been 
written and said of late. The fourth floor is 
devoted to the rollers, of which there are now 
running and being set up, twenty-five sets, 
and to the bolting reels which begin on this 
floor and extend upward clear to the roof. 
In the upper story are the elevators and dis- 
tributing machinery, a perfect labyrinth of 
spouts and conveyors, seemingly beyond the 


power of any one mind to remember or oper- 


ate correctly. 

The establishment thus briefly and imper- 
fectly described represents a cost of about 
two hundred thousand dollars, gives employ- 
ment to sixty-five men, whose weekly pay 
amounts to more than six hundred and fifty 
dollars. It now produces each day of twenty- 
four hours five hundred barrels of flour, but 
when the improvements now in progress are 
completed (about April 15th) its capacity 
will be fully seven hundred barrels each 
twenty-four hours. This amount of flour re- 
quires for its production about thirty-five 
hundred bushels of wheat, ortwenty thousand 
bushels per week. A yearly consumption of 
a million bushels; for it is the intention of 
the present proprietors to run every day in 
the year unless prevented by accident from 
so doing. The immense benefit to the city 
from such a manufacturing establishment is 
beyond ordinary estimate, affording as it does 
the steady employment of a large number of 
skilled workmen, making this an advahta- 
geous wheat market, and also attracting here 
other enterprises of a similar character. 

The new engine, additional runs of stones, 
rollers, purifiers and other machinery aggre- 
gate in cost about thirty thousand dollars, 





Work will soon be begun on a new elevator 
having a capacity of seventy-five thousand 
bushels, which will occupy the place of the 
present structure on the river bank. The old 
elevator will be moved across Front street 
and used for the storage of bran and other 
offal. This improvement will entail an ad- 
ditional expense of about fifteen thousand 
dollars. The building of the new levee track 
which will terminate on the lots owned by 
Messrs. Freeman & Co., will be a great saving 
of expense to them, as their cartage has cost 
about a thousand dollars per month, and it 
will also give them additional shipping facili- 
ties as the main track will run about forty 
feet from the rear of the main building, and 
the side track so close that barrels may be 
loaded directly into and wheat elevated di- 
rectly out of the cars. This, with the ship- 
ping facilities afforded by the river, will make 
this city unsurpassed for convenience and 
desirability as a location for flouring mills 
and other manufacturing establishments and 
must certainly result in greatly increasing 
their number. 


Mills and Milling on the Line of the Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 





[Special Correspondence. } 
JORDAN. 

Frank Nicolin, of Jordan, whose mill was 
destroyed by fire February 8th, is going to 
rebuild immediately. Originally this mill 
contained eight run of stones and was four 
stories above the basement, built of stone, 
and was very substantial. It will have an 
additional story, and will contain all the 
modern improvements, including a number of 
sets of rolls and the most approved machin- 
ery for turning out first-class flour. Last 
week saw the last of debris removed, and the 
masons commenced work on the walls. Much 
of the stone used in the old building can be 
used in the new structure, as it is very little 
injured by the fire. The foundation and 
part of the old wall is as gocd as ever, and it 
will not be long before the building will be 
ready to receive the machinery. The engine 
and engine-house are uninjured, and as there 
is a large force of men engaged, it will soon 
be enclosed. 


Mr. Chas. Rudolph will retain his position 
as head miller in the new structure. Charley 
don’t look much like a dusty miller at pres- 
ent, but resembles more a coal miner. Some 
of the insurance companies “kicked” a little 
on the insurance on the grain, but I guess 
they will have to come to time. Mr. Nicolin 
has no trouble in getting the insurance on 
his policies on the building and machinery. 
The citizens of Jordan will soon rejoice in the 
completion of this much needed improve- 
ment and source of industry which gives em- 
ployment to quite a number of men, besides 
being a source of profit to the enterprising 
owner. In the meantime the community is 
not without a mill, as Foss, Wells & Co. have 
a first-class mill in operation, and are turn- 
ing-out and shipping as fine grades of flour as 
goes to the eastern or European markets from 
Minnesota. And these enterprising gentle- 
men, not to be outdone im the manufacture 
of a first-class article of flour, are putting in 
extensive improvements and largely increas- 
ing the capacity of their mill. These mills 
are a great help to farmers in the vicinity of 
the town, as it makes a home demand for 
their wheat at a good price. Both.mills are 
connected by tracks with the Minneapolis and 





vantage for getting in wheat, getting off the 
products, and get good fair freight rates, 

MONTGOMERY, 
a new and thriving village afew miles south 
of Jordan, on the line of the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis road, is blessed with a nice and 
complete little mill, just finished. It is a 
frame building. well and substantially built 
and encased in sheet-iron siding, is three 
stories high above the basement, and con- 
tains three run of stone—two on wheat and 
one on middlings; also one set of rolls on 
middlings, with all the necessary cleaning, 
smutting, reels and middlings machines. The 
machinery was furnished by the Nordyke & 
Marmon company, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
is very complete. The mill is run by an At- 
las-Corliss engine, which works very perfect- 
ly. The mill has just started up, having been 
run but a few days. Everything seeming to 
work tothe satisfaction of every one con- 
nected with it, well may the citizens feel 
proud of the mill, as it is quite an accession 
to the town. 

WASECA, 

another enterprising and thrifty town on the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis road, at the cross- 
ing of the Winona & St. Peter road, has a 
neat mill, owned and operated by Messrs. 
Everett & Ward. This mill is much older 
than the one at Montgomery, and has a repu- 
tation on its flour established in the eastern 
markets, and finds a ready sale for all the 
products after supplying the home demand, 
which is quite extensive. Waseca is sur- 
rounded by a fine wheat growing region, and 
farmers have made preparations for quite an 
increase over last year’s crop. The breaking 
was nearly all done last fall, and only awaits 
a few days of warm weather to put the seed- 
ers to work putting in the seed. The Millers’ 
Association of this city buy a large amount of 
wheat at nearly all the stations along the line 
of the Minneapolis and St. Louis road, as far 
south as Albert Lea. HAMBURG. 


Importance of Cool Grinding of Flour. 





Mitcherlich and Crocker have shown that 
wheat in which sugar was proved to be ab- 
sent before sending it to the mill, yielded, 
after being ground, four per cent. of it. 
Starch was thus transformed into sugar, 
which could not be done otherwise than 
through the internal action of the gluten 
aided by suberabundant moisture. The wu- 
tual action of the gluten and the natural 
moisture of the flour seem often capable, at 
common temperatures, of slowly bringing 
about this injurious change. But when the 
flour comes out hot from the stones and is 
left to cool gradually in large heaps, decom- 
position quickly sets in, starch is changed to 
sugar, and (when kept warm long enough) 
the sugar into alcohol, while if the tempera- 
ture is continued long enough above 60° 
Fahr., it advances rapidly to the souring 
stage. These facts forma strong argument 
in favor of cool grinding. 


An indifferent actor was playing in Othello 
at the Dunedin theater. When he came to 
the passage; “Oh, that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains !” a stentorian voice roared from the 
gallery; “All right, old man, drink away; 
you're safe.” 


Electric lights are used in some of the Bos- 
ton docks, saving time and expense, ships 
being loaded by night as well as in the day- 





St. Louis railroad, and they have every ad- 


time, 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee) Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOFPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers, 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 


Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientific American.......-.. $6 20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly). ... 4.00. 5.00. 





An Infringement. 

It having been cailed to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHKELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Im; roved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OSTEAROSS. HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Notice to Advertisers. 

The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It isa 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers, millwrights, 
etc. in ‘the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 





Notre.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements do 
not appear. 
Belting— 

Thos, Bradford & Co 

John James & Co..............--. aes 

SP OE SID. 05 cccccnnere cnn bsdatne s05eoeseer 
Books— 

Henry Carey Baird & Co, Philadelphia.........-.. 
Boiler Compound— 

TOE TAMOTIO 5.0 cc eveccccvcccccccccccccccceess 148 


Bolting Cloth— 
Thos. Bradford & Co 
C K Bullock, Philadelphia.... ............------ 
Samuel Carey, New York...... ... 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis............. st 
Howes, Babcock & Co, Silver Creek N Y........ 
John James & Co, La Crosse 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis 
BManaell Gs Willerd.. .....22ccnccscccce voce 

Bolting Reels— 

C BSiater & Co, Blanchester, O....... ........-- 

Bran Dusters— 

Stephen Hughes & Co, Hamilton, O...... ......- 
Geo Oliver, Rochester, N Y....... * 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y..............-..- 

Brush Machines— 

Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline................. 
Howes, Babcock & Co 
Wm Richmond 

Goil Springs for Mill Spindles— 

BE Bis Be cnnccsetasccs nocves scvnsecscnes 

Corundum Tool— 

Nt Se 

Diamond Buhr Dressers— 

Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse.............- 
DO PIRI 06 ces ccc ececccce y 
Thos McFeely, Union City, Ind................. 

Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 
TRAY, TO GOON. cc ccccccs scsvcccsccsncccs 

Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean. .............0-.seee0 183 

Engines, Boilers, ete.— 
E. P. Allis & Co 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind a 
eke Giue kn sebbnscants aces cde peh 

Feed Water Heater— 






















Stillwell & Bierce Mf'g company, Dayton......... 184 
Flour Packers— 

Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill....................-- 184 

a WEUO ca bccdsupebestsseseensoucd 131 


Tron and Porcelain Rollers, Middlings Crush- 
ers, etc.— 
ee I OS BIO nns 00 0nscngseconesacsdwidssns ces 
Gunn, Cross & Co . 





QO A Pray & Co............. piciiegebhasunh wpe 
Mill Dress— 

J me 2 Sal Kbce caus beg sonieens es eakesesh ee 
Mill Furn 

E ais bOn tes cubvkasadwenteeberaaes aie 


Thos, Bradford & Co..... aukngives ikea nish nmin 
PN MOR TRMD wisis caubepuaretedbdnesewencc ae 





NE TR TON IN Be onc oe ccincce ccccvechees 180 

oT Boye & Gem, Dawe... cn ce ckcs Secebase 

OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis.................... 181 

SN Ie WEN 0265 bo.cy nave scdons<sscesrnet 181 

Williams & Orton Mfg Co...... ..ccccccccccccce 
Mill Picks— 

ae OD Migs, OMCNSO. 2 5. oo. ccc cnccscnes 180 
Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 

i EN isn nis Paine beta aa eS tiné ma wimpismis eh 180 

WE Sergeant, Minneapolis. ..................+- 182 

Craik Turbine Mf’g Co, La Crosse.... ..........- 182 
Mill Stones— 

ee 8 ene 

Samuel Carey, New York. ...........2.-ccececeee 180 

Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.................. 181 


RU OR. TERR on ction se pcs jeisiesacearoeees 
J T Noye & Son, Buffalo 
EE SUT s Gao eek cecnneciiv's p's cabaicsee ee 


Millwrights— 





Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.................- 181 

SR bo cs sn beativiecatvabercaneiesccesne 
MisceUaneous— 

John R Barret oy DO TIBI, fos ccc csniccenscavey 184 





SI a. ninddenawes hal connseecke so raha 
Portable Mills— 

SE BPD cobasccdcnen <owenbsvecsss oss 

Munson Bros, Utica 

SE Ms npvnvswaccecdss capevsssesenes 
Pulleys, Shafting, ete.— 

Jokn T Noye & S 

Poole & Hunt 

Williams & Orton Mfg Co......... .....-....--6- 
Purifiers— 

Collins & Gathmann, Chicago........... ........ 

er 

D Reynolds, Minneapolis. ............ 

Reel & Seyler, Cedarville, Ill 

EE IN, diva ke ocidnpen ndnsvccesne-<ns 
Purifying and Rebolting— 











DE Cha an cedbcanshscccucwavibapes wes 182 
Railways— 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.................. 180 
Ohicago & Northwestern... i. ccccsscecccsccccecce 180 

ON Bc nadec ccpeteveneeteseveccss 181 


Smut and Separating Machines— 
Barnard & Leas Mfg Co, Moline 
NON, IO Oe TID. nn kine dcesecnsauner's 
es SA SIU, Die cnuscscusivniwencessen ee 
OE UN, Wi O0. odio scnin cs ceeskn'cccenses 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y.............----- 
EE Ee OE in’ vo bah obs <inss sacs vab waders 

Special Notices— 

“*E,” care Northwestern Miller.................. 
Pp Gin wanace seecas =o RARSEN bE een ac ak 





pki s cheba Cae dentepegen ences 182 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean................-.--- 182 
Richmond City Mill Works. .........ccscscessee 182 


Water Wheels— 
Craik Turbine Mf’ggcompany, La Crosse. . . 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio........ . 
OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis............ ........ 
DP MER ccacnncrk beeen cess sap ccnwaeaswes 
SE Be? NOOR ccntasines cevewvcccencnscvests 
Stilwell & Bierce Mf’g Co, Dayton, Ohio........- 





TE TG WUE... 5. ceccccccecccccpsoccees 180 

Pe Sy ck osccssckuehsie arctan ore eveanyorease 188 
Wheat Heaters— 

J W Birdwell, Minneapolis................--.0-- 180 


Gratiot Bros, Platteville, Wis.... ..........-.... 

PE I AEN os ntsc denennasoccacasewecanees 181 
Wire Rope Transmission— 

gE ad ere 





~ Tuere will be a ‘meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Millers’ Association in this 
city some time early in April. 








Ir rs too bad for the gallant Rodney. 
Bull Run wasn’t a circumstance com- 
pared to the overwhelming defeat at St. 
Louis. 





PARTIES wishing to invest in milling 
property will do well to note the adver- 
tisements of Mr. J. D. Green of Fari- 
bault, Minn., which appear in our spe- 
cial notice column this week. 











W. D. Gray, who is with E. P. Allis 
& Co., and who is now traveling in Eu- 
rope to get posted on European milling 
methods, is expected home by the mid- 
dle of April. He will meet with a 
hearty welcome from his many friends 
on his return. 








Messrs. D. K. & J. STERNBERG, of 
Boulder, Colorado, who have been using 
our machine for the year past, write un- 
der date of Feb. 20th, ordering some 
emery wheels and say: “Ship as soon 
as possible. We cannot get along with- 
out the machine.” : 





WE. are w aiting patiently for the sec- 
retary of the American Middlings Puri- 
fier company to write a letter to the 
Scientific American, explaining how the 
decision by Judge Dillon is a great vic- 
tory for his company. He has a genius 





for such literature, 





. THE suit of R. L. Downton vs. the 
Yaeger Milling company of St. Louis, is 
set for a hearing in that city this week. 
This suit involves the question of 
Downton’s title to the process patent 
for the use of rollers, either porcelain 
or iron, for crushing middlings to flatten 
the germ so that it may be removed by 
bolting. 








The Canadian Tariff. 

Among the duties proposed to be lev- 
ied on imports to the dominion the fol- 
lowing items are of interest to the mill- 
ing public: 

Barley, 16 cents per bushel. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel. 

Indian Corn, 7} cents per bushel. 

Oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

Rye, 10 cents per busel. 

Wheat, 15 cents per bushel. 

Corn Meal, 40 cents per barrel. 

Oat Meal, } cent per pound. 

Flour, 50 cents per barrel. 





Sheer Flattery. 

One of our Wisconsin subscribers, in 
renewing his subscription to the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER Says: 

“Please send the two last numbers as I can- 
not afford to miss a single copy. I don’t be- 
lieve I could keep house without the NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER.” 

And one of our milling friends in this 
state wrote a day or two since: 

“When compared with the great amount of 
valuable information which is contained in 
the NORTIIWESTERN MILLER the subscrip- 
tion price is the veriest trifle.” 








From detailed telegraphic reports 
published in the Chicago Zimes of last 
Saturday, it appears that the growing 
crop in the principal winter wheat sec- 
tions, is in very fine condition, having 
been well protected by the heavy snows 
of the past winter. In Ohio, Indiana, 
Nebraska, and some localities in other 
states an increased acreage is reported, 
the increase in Nebraska being estimat- 
ed as high as 25 per cent. In Michigan 
there is a slight decrease. Kansas has 
about the same acreage as last year, the 
dry weather of last fall having interfered 
with seeding operations, and prevented 
the large increase contemplated. — In 


"southern Minnesota a considerable quan- 


tity of winter wheat has been sown, and 
so far appears to be doing well. In 
most localities a better yield than that 
of last year is expected, but estimates 
made so early in the season are subject 
to future modification, as it is impossible 
to foresee the various influences which 
may affect the crop between now and 
harvest time. 








Is Flour Dust from Wet Wheat Explo- 
sive? 


A correspondent relates an amusing 
and yet what might have been a very 
serious accident, occurring in Dickson 
& Co.’s flouring mill at Longmont, Col- 
orado, which would seem to satisfactor- 
ily answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. An apprentice employed in the 
mill, wishing to see how much flour re- 
mained in the flour chest, raised the lid 
and introduced a lighted match in order 





that he might see the bottom of the 


chest. The flour falling into the chest 
raised a cloud of dust, which, coming in 
contact with the lighted match, exploded 
with considerable force. No damage 
was done, however, beyond badly scar- 
ing the apprentice. He is now prepared 
to argue, from personal experience, the 
affirmative of the question. Colorado 
millers have all along held that by their 
system of wetting the wheat before 
grinding, they obviated all danger of 
flour dust explosions. This incident, 
however, shows that they, in common 
with all other millers, have reason to ex- 
ercise the greatest precaution, and that 
they had better avoid hiring any person, 
man or boy, who has no more common 
sense than to thrust an open light into a 
flour chest. 








The End of the Cochrane Claims. 


The unanimous decision reached by 
Judges Dillion, Treat and Nelson in the 
famous Cochrane patent cases, the text 
of which we publish this week, although 
just what has long been expected cannot 
fail to bring general satisfaction and a feel- 
ing of security to the milling public. It 
not only removes any further fear of the 
Cochrane crowd, but it is a guarantee 
that all reissued patents which are made 
the basis of like outrageous claims must 
stand the most rigid scrutiny. There is 
nothing wanting in the decision to mar 
the completeness of the victory gained 
by association. It strikes at the very 
foundation of the Cochrane claims and 
sustains the position taken from the start 
by the NorrHWESTERN MILLER, that 
whatever may have been the merits of 
the Cochrane invention as a help to 
bolting flour, it was simply and iz foto a 
device for bolting flour, and that 
Cochrane never designed it to purify 
middlings nor dreamed of the possibility 
of such a thing being done. The won- 
derful scope and adaptability of the 
Cochrane patents to cover all milling 
systems was first hatched into being by 
Rodney Mason, and he would undoubt- 
edly have been in a very large measure 
successful had it not been for the deter- 
mined resistance put forth by the Na- 
tional Association. Had the decision 
been rendered adversely to the claim- 
ants on any other ground than that of 
the illegality of the reissue, there would 
be a possible chance for further trouble, 
but as it is there is not the slightest 
foundation left for further claims upon 
the millers. It is not likely that an ap- 
peal from the decision will be taken, and 
if it is taken it will be done solely for 
the sake of levying contributions upon 
those timid millers who have removed 
outside of the association, too penurious 
to pay their just share towards the com- 
mon defense, and trembling for the is- 
sue of the struggle in which they were 
too niggardly to join. Unlikely as it is 
that an appeal will be taken, it is still 
less likely that the decision reached will 
be reversed, should the case ever be 
carried to the supreme court. The ar- 
guments on both sides were very ex- 
haustive, and were thoroughly illustrated 
and carefully considered by the court. 
Had the case vs. Deener, Cissel & 
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Welch been half as thoroughly present- 
ed on the part of the defendants, the mil- 
lers of the United States would never 
have heard anything of the Cochrane 
claims. We may safely conclude that 
the millers, or at least those who have 
been wise enough to become members 
of the National Association and main- 
tain their membership by paying the 
assessments, will not be molested any 
more by the A. M. P. Co. 

The fate of the Cochrane reissues 
will be a damper to the prosecution of 
similar claims, like those of the Dench- 
field ring and others, which were being 
held back in readiness to be sprung up- 
on the millers in case the Cochrane pre- 
tensions were successful. Not only the 
millers, but all classes in the community 
have reason to rejoice at the happy ter- 
mination of this contest, for in connec- 
tion with the decision in the Woodbury 
cases, it shows that the courts cannot 
be made the tools of patent sharks, and 
that when a case is fairly presented jus- 
tice will be done. The only class which 
will feel bad about it is the horde of 
hungry patent attorneys and_ patent 
scalpers who prey alike on the inventor 
and the public. 





Au Aid to High Grinding. 

The system of medium high grinding 
as now practiced in nearly all new pro- 
cess mills, while it is a vast way in ad- 
vance of the old system of close or low 
grinding, is still not without its defects. 
The chief of these is the large amount 
of flour made from the first grinding, 
containing a great many impurities from 
which, owing to its fineness, it cannot 
be successfully freed, the result being a 
low grade of flour. Whatever of the 
wheat can be made into middlngs at the 
first grinding can be handled on purifiers, 
the impurities taken out and the purified 
middlings be reground into a high grade 
of flour. Consequently one of the chief 
problems which are now engaging the 
attention and study of new process mills 
is how to make the highest possible per- 
centage of middlings from the wheat at 
the first grinding. It is not questioned 
but that by what may properly be 
termed igh grinding, a largely in- 
creased percentage of middlings may be 
obtained; but the obstacle to this high 
grinding has been the difficulty of clean- 
ing the bran so as to make the close 
Hitherto 
there has been no means of removing 
the part of the flour portion of the berry 
adhering to the bran but by Tegrinding 


yield imperatively required. 


it, and that resulted in nothing but a low 
grade of flour. 
sents itself is, how to clean the bran and 


The question that pre- 


make a high grade of flour from it. 
this can be done then high grinding 
proper can be employed with a result- 
ing increased percentage of patent flour. 

We were shown recently two of the 
Downton & Hinds Bran Disintegrators, 
manufactured by the Downton Mid- 
dlings Purifier company, of St. Louis, 
which are now at work in the Humboldt 
mill in this city, and which promise 
much towards overcoming the obstacles 
in the way of high grinding. The pur- 


If} 


pose of these machines is.tu remove the 
part of the berry adhering to the bran 
and leave it in the shape of middlings 
which may be purified. From a careftl 
examination of their work we are led to 
believe that their use will be found 
vantageous in any mill the owners of 
which wish to adopt high grinding. 
The bran after leaving these machines 
contains a goodly quantity of middlings 
which are readily separated from it and 
are in good shape to be purified and 
reground into patent flour. There is 
but a small percentage of flour made on 
these machines, and it is of a better 
quality than would be obtained by re- 
grinding it without this treatment. The 
bran itself is if anything lighter than the 
bran made under the system of medium 
high grinding. The yield of middlings 
from the first grinding is increased, and 
when the mill is arranged so as to effect 
the requisite separation and purification, 
there is no question” but that the per- 
centage of patent or high grade flour 
will be considerably increased without 
injuring the quality of the second or 
straight grade. At the same time the 
percentage of low grade or red dog will 
be lessened. ‘These machines have not 
been in operation long enough to ex- 
actly determine the comparison between 
the two ways of grinding, but as far as: 
they have been used there is no ques- 
tion but that they will remove the mid- 
dlings in better shape than can be done 
with a mill stone, and that they are a 
great help in high grinding. ‘They are 
not a very expensive machine and are 
readily placed in position. Millers and 
others who wish to investigate their 
merits can obtain full information, with 
samples of the work done, by writing to 
the agent of the company, Mr. William 
Milliken, care Nicollet House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








Importance of Sowing Good Seed. 


Considerable discussion throughout 
this state has been occasioned by the 
statement in the New York Graphic 
that the germ of No. 2 Minnesota wheat 
of last year’s crop had been destroyed 
by the blight just before harvest and 
that consequently, while it was not 
injured for milling purposes, it was 
worthless for seeding purposes. As the 
area over which the blight extended is 
very large, and as a large proportion 
of the in poor 
stances and can ill afford to pay fancy 
prices for No. 1 wheat, the statement 
created considerable anxiety. A thor- 
inquiry and numerous careful 
| experiments have proved the falsity of 
| the Graphic’s assertion, and it is now 
looked upon as a canard gotten up for 
the purpose of influencing the leading 
wheat markets. The following report 
from Professor Lacy of the State Agri- 
cultural college shows the baselessness 
of the Graphics sensational article : 


farmers are circum- 





ough 


The statements of the Graphic paragraph 
submitted to me a few days since, have been, 
and still are the subject of careful experi- 
ment, but the investigation has already pro- 
ceeded far enough to show that the state- 
ments referred to have no foundation in fact, 
The following are the results obtained; 
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. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
Percentage sprouted in 24 hours 95 95 40 65 
Percentage sprouted in 3 dass... 100 95 90 90 
Nos. 1 and 2 were obtained from the mills 
of C. A, Pillsbury & Co., and No. 4 from the 
Washburn “B” mill. 


II. 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Percentage sprouted in 2 days.. 88 88 88 78 
Percentag? sprouted in 3 days.. 90 90 9 82 


No. 1 was from the mills of C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co.; and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 from the Wash- 


burn “B” mill. 
IIT, 


In a specimen of which every kernel was 
badly shrunken in three days eighty-five per 
cent had sprouted. 

This does not touch the question of ulti- 
mate yield. It was observed, however that 
after three days the rootlets of No. 1 wheat 
were more numerous and more uniform in 
length than in the other cases. Most experi- 
ments have also shown that the best seed 
gives the best yield. 

Many other tests have been made in 
different portions of the state with the 
same results. 

But while it is a clearly proven fact 
that the lighter grades of wheat will 
grow, it is almost as clearly demonstrat- 
ed that the growth will not be near as 
strong, and that the crop will not ma- 
ture so well from these lighter grades as 
from No. 1 wheat. 
ance with the natural law of the propa- 
gation of plants. Any plant which is 
left to itself and no pains taken in se- 
lecting the seed, will steadily deteriorate 
and finally become worthless. On the 
other hand, the best varieties of flowers, 
fruits and cereals have originated from 
judicious selection of the seed during a 
period of years. ‘There is no point of 
more vital importance to the wheat 
grower than that of carefully selecting 
his seed wheat, and there is po one thing 
which will work greater permanent in- 
jury to the wheat growing interests of 
the northwest than a neglect of this im- 
portant point. This is generally ac- 
knowledged, and yet advices from the 
interior of the state are to the effect 
that most of the seed used this spring 
will be of the light grades. ‘This we be- 
lieve to be a serious mistake on the part 
of the farmers, and one for which they 
will have to pay heavily. Eight or nine 
years ago a great deal of inferior wheat 
was sown, and the result was a percep- 
tible falling off in the crop. The light 
wheat will not stool out so well, and the 
yield under the same conditions will not 
be so heavy. We believe that the in- 
creased yield from using a good No. 1 
wheat for seed, will much more than pay 
for the extra cost of the seed. South- 
ern Minnesota and northern lowa es- 
pecially want an entire change of seed, 
for their wheats have become so mixed 
with the soft varieties as to be very in- 
ferior for milling purposes. Another 
argument in favor of sowing the best 
hard wheat for seed, is that the, growth 
will be so strong that the liability to 
damage from rust will be very much de- 
creased. 

There are doubtless many farmers 
who are unable, without going too deep- 
ly into debt, to buy good No. 1 hard 
wheat for seed. Those who can, how- 
ever, had better make a considerable 
sacrifice now to get the very best pos- 
sible seed, so as to take no risks, It 


This is in accord- 





always pays in the end to sow only the 
best of seed. The millers of this state 
are as deeply interested in the subject 
as the farmers themselves, and can do 
much to help them to obtain good seed. 








Mr. Jones Replies to the Letter of Fergu- 
son, Smith & Co. 


To the Editors: 

I notice in your issue of last week a reply 
to my article on concave mills by my neigh- 
bors Ferguson, Smith & Co. I was not 
aware that I had written anything to call out 
such a reply from them. My object in writ- 
ing my article was to give my experience in 
the use of these mills and to caution the mil- 
lers against the use of mills that have two or 
three claims for patents on them. The Col- 
lier mill to which I referred, I believe to be 
free from infringements and the best mill 
out which has its adjusting parts connected 
with the running stone, but this does not 
come up to the full requirements, though an 
improvement on all others that I have seen. 
The objections are in the complication of the 
adjusting parts. Inthe hands of a carefvl 
miller they can be made to do good work. 
Now one word in regard to the otber mill 
that Ferguson, Smith & Co. speak of, which 
they say exists simply in the imagination and 
is not a reality. If they will step over on our 
street I will show them the mill in reality 
which is in every way a superior mill to the 
Collier mill or any other mill that I am using. 
Its advantages are its simplicity of construc- 
tion, ease of management and adaptability to 
all kinds of work, but most particularly to 
the granulating of middlings. I am satisfied 
that this principle of granulating will com- 
mend itself to all practical millers and the 
man that invents the best mill and the mill 
that will do the best work, that man will 


have his reward. 
JAMES JONES. 


Louisville, Ky., March 18. 


The English Grain Market. 

LonpDoN, March 19.—The Mark Lane £x- 
press says the stronger tone of London and 
provincial exchanges has further developed 
business, which is marked by a gradually 
improving tendency. Prices of all sound 
qualities of home grown wheat have steadily 
advanced, and prices are again quoted a shil- 
ling per quarter higher. The generally im- 
proving state of trade is largely felt in for- 
eign wheats, of which imports into London 
amounted to only 16,000 quarters. Several 
varieties. particularly Indian, met with ready 
sales at a shilling per quarter advance. 
Prices are upheld by the legitimate action of 
supply and demand, untrammeled by ficti- 
tious support of speculative enterprise. — 
Maize has been steadily declinicg until 
prices reached a point seldom touched. This 
appears to have been due mainly to the con- 
tinuance of large supplies, both from America 
and the Danube. It has been difficult to 
find buyers. Oats have likewise receded six- 
pence to a shilling per quarter for all varie- 
ties. Barley has maintained the recent 
values with a dull trade for both malting and 
grinding descriptions. Sales of English wheat 
are 51,834 quarters at 39s. 7d against 32,- 
298 quarters at 49s. 6d. during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
The imports into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the week ending March 8th, were 9,455,- 
007 hundred weights of wheat, and 263,236 
hundred weights of flour. 





Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Henry Coombs, of Roseville, Ohio, who is 
building a two-run mill furnished by Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
so well pleased with the quality of the work 
that he has ordered an additional run of 
buhrs with fixtures. 


W. R. Derby, of Burlington, Iowa, is re- 
modeling his mill to the new process, and Nor- . 
dyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
are furnishing the buhrs, purefiers and ma- 
chinery, 
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Social Econom y. 


A Nation ean spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces. 





The true index to the pr eperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. . 


The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all clusses of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home instead of being held 
by foreign capitaliste and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 





A Home Market for Canadian Products. 


Hon. Mr. Tilley, the Canadian finance 
minister, in his budget speech last Fri- 
day, thus forcibly represented the views 
of a majority of the Canadian people. 
He said: 

The time has arrived when it will become 
our duty to decide whether the thousands of 
men through the length and breadth of this 
country that are unemployed, shall seek em- 
ployment in another country or find it here. 
The time has arrived when I think we should 
decide whether we will be simply hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; whether we will 
be simply agriculturists, raising wheat and 
producing more lumber than Great Britain 
will require or the United States will take 
from us at remunerative prices; whether we 
will confine our attention to the fishing inter- 
ests and not rise to what we are destined to 
be under wise and judicious legislation; or 
whether we will inaugurate a policy which 
will say to the manufacturing interests of the 
country: We will give you encouragement 
and protection; we will give you our home 
market for what you produce; which will 
say to the agricultural interests: So long as 
our neighbors maintain a Chinese wall against 
us, we will impose a duty upon their agricul- 
tural products coming into this country—we 
will maintain, as far as possible, for our 
natural products, the market of the Domin- 
ion. I think the time has arrived when we 
should decide whether we will allow matters 
to remain as they are and result in being an 
unimportant and uninteresting portion of her 
majesty’s dominions, or whether we will rise 
to the position which I believe Providence 
has designed us to occupy, and which I be- 
lieve, though I may be over-sanguine, which 
my colleagues believe, though they may be 
over-sanguine, and which the country be- 
lieves, we can attain by adopting a policy 
which will promote the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people, give employment to the 
thousands who are unemployed, and make 
this a great and prosperou: country, as we 
ddsire and hope it will be. 








The Distress in Germany. 

Probably in no city of Europe is there so 
much financial and social distress to-day as 
in Berlin. The milliards which Germany ex- 
acted from France after the war, and its be- 
coming the imperial capital, would, it was 
thought, greatly benefit the city, but just 
the contrary has happened. Things seem in 
the last eight years steadily to have grown 
from bad to worse. Apart from the number 
of unemployed persons there (estimated at 
40,000) hundreds of men have been ruined 
by speculation, and there is more or less suf- 
fering among all classes. Well educated cit- 
izens, who, before the war, had incomes of 
from 80,000 to 99,000 marks, who fared sump- 
tuously and were among the envied of society, 
are now impoverished and compelled to earn 





a pittance by acting as legal copyists. The 
condition of things, judging from private 
letters, is very painful, and deteriorating 
rather than improving. The political troubles 
add materially to the prevalent distress. —J. 
Y. Times. 

It is the same old story of a govern- 
ment which has grown rich and _ power- 
ful, so rich and powerful that it imagined 
itself able to set at defiance all the fun- 
damental principles of social economy. 
A few weeks ago we published an ac- 
count of the poverty of the agricultural 
classes in Germany and the distress of 
the imperial city as related above is the 
natural consequence of the distress of 
the peasant proprietors. And we may 
go farther and say that the general dis- 
tress which is bearing down so _ heavily 
on all classes in Germany, is the neces- 
sary result of the free trade and hard 
money principles, which have been em- 
bodied in the laws of that country since 
1872. In that year we read that: 

“Manufacturing in ali its branches is ex- 
traordinarily brisk; so brisk that our railway 
has proved insufficient. For months and 
months passenger trains have been suspended 
to make way for goods trains. Mauy rail- 
reads this winter have refused to take other 
goods but those which were paid for at the 
rate of passenger trains.” 

Misled by this prosperity, and depend- 
ing upon the French milliards, the gov- 
ernment abandoned its protective sys- 
tem, and opened its ports to foreign goods. 
At the same time it passed laws provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of all existing 
silver coins and demonetizing that metal 
purposes. In 
1875 all bank notes under 100 marks or 
$25 were withdrawn. The result of this 
great contraction and foreign competi- 
tion combined, is the complete prostra- 
tion of the industrial interests of the 
empire. It is time that the rulers of 
Germany should learn that the greatness 
of the German Empire can only be 
maintained by promoting and maintain- 
ing the prosperity and happiness.of its 
people; and that as this happiness and 
prosperity depend entirely upon the 
diversification of their industries and 


except for subsidiary 


the freedom with which they can asso- 
ciate with each other, so should their 
rulers and law makers protect their home 
industries, and furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of money; without which association 
is impossible. 








The Question in England---Free Trade ys. 
Protection. 

LonpDon, Feb. 18.—In commercial and po- 
litical circles the great question of the day is 
one which the government has not the cour- 
age totackle. The cabinet would “go for” 
Russia, they are tackling the savage in mor- 
tal combat all over the world. But they fear 
to touch the question of the day. It sounds 
strange at this period of English history to 
say that the question of the day is free trade. 
It is true, nevertheless. I am not reviewing 
the past. I say the one leading topic outside 
parliament (and, of course, the Zulu war) is 
the question whether, after all, free trade is 
a thing to stand by or not. In one of the 
papers, yesterday, there was even a letter 
from Mr. John Bright to an American corres- 
pondent in opposition to protection. History 
repeats itself truly. The letter is to Mr. 
Cyrus Field, of New York. “I don’t think 
anything an Englishman can say,” observes 
the colleague of Cobden, “would have any 
effect on an American protectionist. The 





man who possesses a monopoly by which he 
thinks he gains is not open to argument.” 
This is John Bright, and you may be sure all 
his disciples imitate him. They will not ar- 
gue the question. They look upon protec- 
tionists as monsters. Mr. Bright tells Mr. 
Field that the American republic is as des- 
potic as an autocratic government, and, 
therefore, is ignorant of real freedom, because 
America fosters its industries. England lies 
a victim in the midst of hostile tariffs, and 
Bright says she is free. Thisis the English 
difficulty. The British manufacturers are 
steeped to their lips in financial worries. 
Their mills are running half time or are 
altogether closed. Some of the best of them 
are in the bankruptcy court. They say they 
cannot live because they cannot compete with 
foreigners, handicapped as English trade is 
in its race with all nations. Apart, they say, 
from the troubles of capital and labor, French, 
Belgians and Americans are running them 
close even on their merits; while free trade 
gives to them in the English market an un- 
due advantage. Germany, Italy, Japan, 
China, Switzerland, Holland, even, are busy 
with the English market; while they are con- 
tinually shutting their doors against English 
goods. The French have literally annihilated 
the English silk and sugar trades. “If free 
trade was universal,” said a great manufac- 
turer to me, “we could not complain, but free 
trade that exists only in one country is an 
anomaly which cannot be defended; it is 
ruining Great Britain, and our insular pride 
and arrogance are so much bound up in what 
we call free trade that we shall never ac- 
knowledge it has beaten us until it is too late 
to repair our folly.” 


The shoe pinches and will pinch more par- 
ticularly in the staple trade of iron. There 
is always a fair amount of business done in 
the raw material. Pig iron is freely shipped 
to other countries, and the only tax upon it 
is the duty foreign nations levy for their own 
benefit. Englishmen grub in the earth for 
it. Slaves of the mines live out of the sun- 
light to bring the ore to the surface. Other 
slaves of the furnace lead demoniac lives in 
an atmosphere as hot as Satan’s nether world 
to smelt the ore and put it into bars for ex- 
port. Very well, that metal goes to the 
continent. It is there used in pleasant work- 
shops and factories, and made up into artistic 
and useful things, which come back to the 
slaves and their employers. No tax is levied 
on them. But on this side the English- 
man has also manufactured some of the 
iron into articles of usefulness. He 
sends them to the foreigner, who practically 
excludes them by a heavy and pernicious 
toll. Meanwhile the foreigner, working 
more hours and at less wages than the Eng- 
lish mechanic, undersells the English pro- 
ducer in England itself—taxes the Britisher 
abroad, undersells him at home. John Bull 
is a staunch old man, but how he is going to 
fight the Bright and Cobden idea through on 
non-reciprocity principles is the thing that 
puzzles heads just as hard as “the lion-browed 
Bright.” The honorable member from Bir- 
mingham has sanguine views. He says he 
does not doubt that the time will come when 
trade will be as free as the winds, and when 
freedom of industry will do much to put 
down great armies and the perils or suffer- 
ings of war. Cobden used to say that, but 
he worked day and night to induce foreign 
nations to make treaties of reciprocity with 
England. The bells rung in British steeples 
when the commercial treaty with France 
was signed. Ever since then English minis- 
ters and chambers of commerce have labored 
to induce other countries to lower their tar- 
iffs. But to-day protection is a giant on the 
continent. Germany, Spain, Switzerland 
are increasing their taxes on English goods. 
Russia has shut English railway contractors 
out of her dominions. The French treaty is 
nearly at an end and the French ministers 
are promising their home manufacturers 
increased protection. Cobden never contem- 


plated this, He expected English prosperity 





under free trade would convert the world, 
and had he lived now he would not have 
hesitated to consider whether it is really 
free trade when only one country in Christen- 
dom after so many years can be got to prac- 
tice it. No one questions the beauty of the 
theory; it is like republicanism as against 
monarchy. But supposing all the monarch- 
ies of Europe were in league. against republi- 
canism in France, excluding her from their 
courts, refusing to make treaties with her, 
ostracising her from social intercourse with 
the nations, and literally isolating her, she 
would be justified -in at least considering 
whether some modified form of- monarchy 
might not answer the purposes of national 
life and place her on an equal footing of 
existence with her neighbors. 


What the English manufacturers and the 
other immediate sufferers by the present de- 
pression in trade complain of is that neither 
the government, the opposition, nor the lead- 
ing newspapers will listen to their demands 
for inquiry into the decay of English trade, 
and how far it has been reduced to its pres- 
ent state by the operation of free trade with- 
out reciprocity. In the early days of free 
trade they say England had really no com- 
petitor in the great industries which she had 
invented and established. She was ahead of 
the world. America sent her food for her 
manufactures. The world at large believed 
only in English woolens, cottons, hardware, 
cutlery, electro plate, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other goods. We could not help 
but prosper on this side the waters. But as 
the years have passed the world has learnt, 
the world has labored, and by carefully fos- 
tering and protecting its manufactures, the 
world at last has become a competitor with 
England. America, for example, used to 
send corn for manufactured goods. She now 
asks for gold. She can make her own cot- 
tons, woolens, carpets, knives, forks, plows, 
pottery. And, moreover, if she can do with 
some of the English goods, she is going to 
prefer her own first. Mr. Bright says all 
who love freedom condemn the American 
policy. Well, America is rowing in the same 
boat. with every country in the world except 
England, and it must be owned that John 
Bullis very plucky to stand alone outside 
the ring. Where would American industries 
be now if the republic had worked on free 
trade principles? Just where American lit- 
erature is. America has fostered and taken 
care of her manufactures. The time may 
come when she will be strong enough to open 
her ports to the world. At present she can 
supply her every want without outside help. 
American manufactures are a reality and a 
power. The republic elected to have free 
trade in’ literature. What is the result? 
The old country, with its  estab- 
lished literature, supplies America with 
books, and native American literature 
is nowhere in comparison. But the 
English free-trader, standing in the midst of 
silent mills, worked out industries, closed 
iron foundries, and starving mechanics, says: 
“Oh, but look at the consumer, he is happy; 
he gets cheap goods from all parts of the 
world; he must be protected and free trade 
is the ally of cheap consumption.” Indeed, 
the free-traders talk of nobody but the con- 
sumer, forgetting, it seems to me, that the 
consumer is not the backbone and sinews of a 
nation. Surely the productive classes are 
entitled to be thought of. They are the 
busy bees of the hive. The consumer is the 
drone. But says The Spectator, which has 
evidently had a similar argument to this 
thrust at it, “the great mass of consumers 
are also producers.” If this be so, what be- 
comes of the free trade argument, about the 
consumer? Zhe Spectator says ninety-nine 
per cent. of the producers are consumers. If 
this be so what reciprocity, or protection, 
takes from the consumer, would be received 
by the producer; and according to The Spec- 
tator it would after all within a fraction be 
putting into the same individual’s left hand 


pocket that which he had taken out of the 
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right. Now, an American simply says: “I 
owe something to my country and to those 
who come after me; if protection takes from 
me a few dollars a year as a consumer, I get 
it back as a producer, and in the mean time 
I am helping to establish the industrial works 
of America, just asin the old days you En- 
glishmen established yours.” And he might 
add: “just as you will have to re-establish 
them, for a country that neglects its own 
productions to purchase foreign articles can- 
not maintain mills and factories which have 
long since ceased to work at a profit.” 


In this general though brief view of the 
industrial situation, J have shown you more 
particularly what the men think and feel 
who are most closely allied to the industrial 
interests of the nation. Whether they defeat 
the labor war or not they say it is impossi- 
ble for England to keep up her manufactures 
unless reciprocity treaties are negotiated 


with the countries which now not only man-. 


ufacture for themselves goods once supplied 
by England, but export them to British mar- 
kets on British soil. I conversed this morn- 
ing with a great woolen manufacturer on the 
colonial aspect of the question. He regarded 
this feature of the business with utter de- 
spair. “Take the last board of trade returns,” 
he said. “They show that while a tremen- 
dous increase in our imports of wool from 
the colonies has taken place, there has been 
an increase in proportion in our exports of 
the raw material to foreign manufacturing 
nations. Inthe old days we should have 
manufactured most of that wool and sent 
our goods abroad. Our former customers 
have become our competitors, and not only 
make up the raw material for themselves, 
but send some of it back to us and we admit 
it duty free. No wonder we are going to the 
dogs. Look atthefigures forthe past. month; 
they will show you at what a pace this kind 
of thing is going on. Here they are: 
EXPORTS OF WOOL. 





Jan., 1878. Jan., 1879 
Pounds. Pounds. 

To Germany........ 1,092,000 3,283,200 
To Belgium,........ 1,189,200 2,007,500 
To France........ . 2,599,400 5,972,000 
To United States... 1,122,900 985,900 
To other countries. . 41,000 168,000 
OUR so cinta hewescs 6,044,500 12,416,600 


And Mr. Bright asks me to believe that 
this is a good thing for England, because 
while it shuts up my mill, it enables my wife 
to buy a cheap foreign made woolen petti- 
coat. It will be too late when the nation 
really discovers this utterly idiotic fallacy.” 
The gentleman who said this is a friend of the 
great English sewing-cotton manufacturers 
who have recently built mills in America; 
and he who informed me that some York- 


‘ shire relations of his were about to com- 


mence an English iron foundry in the United 
States. The outlook is very interesting from 
a political economist’s point of view. But 
whatever the causes of the present depress- 
ion may be it is a dead certainty that the 
British manufacturer is going to the wall.— 
Cor, Chicago Times. 





Ateacher in one of the Westfield public 
schools was startled the other day at the an- 
swer she got from one bright little fellow. 
On the blackboard was the picture of an os- 
trich, and the teacher described its great 
strength and power of endurance, closing by 
saying it was the only bird upon which a man 
could ride. “I know another,” spoke up a 
little chap. “Well, what is it?” “A lark.” 
Unsuspectingly the teacher asked, “How can 
you prove that, Johnny?” “All I know about 
it,” said the boy, “is that mother every little 
while says father’s off on a lark, and when he 
comes home he looks as if he had rode awful 
fast.” 


The mesquite, a common tree of our West- 
ern deserts, yields agum almost identical with 
the gum arabic of commerce. During the 


past year, a considerable quantity of this 
gum was gathered for export. 





Early Iron Manufacture in Virginia--- 
1619---1776. 

To Virginia, the first of the English settle- 
ments in America, belongs the honor of 
inaugurating within her limits as a colony 
that most important industry—iron manufac- 
ture. The London Company, it is exhibited, 
contemplated a variety of manufacturing 
enterprises from the very beginning of its 
authority; prominent among them was that 
of iron, 

In 1610 Sir Thomas Gates testified before 
the council of the company at London that 
in Virginia “there were divers minerals, es- 
pecially ‘iron oare,’” lying upon the surface 
of the ground; some of which having been 
sent home had been found to yield as good 
iron as any in Europe. 

Under a new administration of its affairs 
the London Company, in 1619, after twelve 
years of unprofitable expenditure, sent to 
Virginia a large body of emigrants, including 
workmen, and materials for some new 
branches of industry, These embraced no 
less than one hundred and fifty persons 
skilled in the manufacture of iron, with 
the design of erecting in the colony three 
iron works. Of these one hundred and ten 
were from Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
and forty from Sussex, and were selected 
for their skill and industry. 

A part of the funds liberally contributed in 
England about the same time for a college 
at Henrico, for the education of native and 
colonial youth, was appropriated by the 
treasurer, Sir Edwin Standys, to the erection 
of iron works, in the expectation of deriving 
a revenue from that source. Works for 
smelting the ore were erected in 1619 fon 
Falling creek, a tributary of James river, in 
Chesterfield county, about seven miles below 
the city of Manchester. Most sanguine 
hopes of profit from this undertaking were 
cherished. 

Three of the master workmen having died 
a reinforcement of twenty experienced hands 
was sent over in 1621, accompanied by Mr. 
John Berkley and his son Maurice, as skillful 
persons to superintend the operations. A 
mine ‘of the browniron ore in the neighbor- 
hood was opened, and found to yield “reas- 
onably good iron.” But the jealousy and 
enmity of the native inhabitants had unfor- 
tunately been aroused. In an hour of 
fancied security, when all suspicions of 
hostility had been lulled by the friendly 
protestations of the indians, on the morning 
of Friday, March 22, 1622, a general attack 
was made by the savages upon the settle- 
ments in the colony, and 347 persons were 
slain. Of those engaged at the iron works at 
Falling creek all perished save a boy and a 
girl who fled to the bushes for safety. 

The iron works being demolished, so great 
was the discouragement consequent that a 
long period elapsed before the useful manu- 
facture was again attempted in Virginia. A 
writer from the colony in 1619 published that 
“an iron work erected would be as good as a 
silver mine.” 


The exportation of iron from the colony 
was forbidden by an act of assembly in 1662, 
on penalty of ten pounds of tobacco for every 
pound of iron exported, and the prohibition 
was renewed in 1682. 

Colonel William Byrd, the first of the name 
and family in Virginia, obtained, April 20, 
1687, a grant of 1,800 acres in Henrico county 
on the south side of James river, within the 
limits of which was included the site of the 
fated iron works on Falling creek. On the 
29th of October, 1696, he obtained a patent 
for 5,644 acres lying contiguous thereto, giv 
ing as a reason for such action, in a note pre- 
fixed to his record of his landed possessions, 
that “there having been ‘iron works on Fall- 
ing creek in the time of the company, and 
Colonel Byrd having an intention of carrying 
them on, and foreseeing that abundance of 
wood might be necessary for so great a work, 
he took up a large tract,” etc., as above. He 
died on the fourth day of December, 1704, 





and it is not known that either he or his son 
and heir, of the same name and title, ever 
instituted any further steps toward the revi- 
val of the works at Falling creek, as appar- 
ently projected. 

Governor Alexander Spottswood appears to 
have been the first to break the’ spell of dor- 
mancy in the iron industry in Virginia, which 
he did by the establishment of a smelting 
furnace on the Rappahannock river near the 
present site of Fredricksburg, and of a very 
complete air furnace at Massaponax, fifteen 
miles distant on the same river, and near the 
site of his settlement, Germanna. 

In an account book (1726-30), kept by Rev. 
Robert Rose, who was an agent for Governor 
Spottswood, there are numerous entries of 
fire-backs cast at Germanna which were sold 
by him. In 1732 there were four furnaces op- 
erated on the Rappahannock, in one of which, 
Principio furnace, Augustine, the father of 
George Washington, was largely interested; 
the ore used in it being supplied by him from 
his plantation at Bridge’s creek, on the east 
side of the river. 

The Falling creek tract fell to the posses- 
sion of Colonel Archibald Cary some time 
prior to the Revolutionary war. Upon it he 
erected his well known seat, the name of 
which became in the record of the period a 
part and parcel of his personal designation as 
Archibald Cary of Ampthill. He erected new 
iron works on Falling creek. “He purchased 
pigs of iron from Rappahannock, Patowmack 
and Maryland. Of these he made bar iron. 
The profits, however, were so small that he 
abandoned his forge and converted his pond 
to the use of a grist mill about 1760. Nobody 
then knew of any iron mine convenient to 
Falling creek.” 


The writer visited Ampthill and Falling 
creek in May, 1876. The mansion was then 
in fair preservation. It is now owned by Mr. 
Jones Watkins, of New York. 


Falling creek is about a mile below Amp- 
thill. Its waters still furnish motive power 
to a grist mill owned by Mr. H. Carrington 
Watkins, and known as the Ampthill mill. 
The creek is but an insignificant rivulet above 
the mill, but some twenty yards below it 
widens into a handsome little lake, and some 
quarter of a mile thence empties inte James 
river. . 

About sixty yards from the mill, on the 
western bank of the creek and nearing the 
river, the writer picked up several small 
pieces of furnace cinder, presumptive relics 
of the iron works of 1622. The bluff adja- 
cent and incumbent has, it is evident, from 
repeated washings of the soil, nearly covered 
the exact original site. 


On the opposite side of the creek, and to 
the east of the mill, is clearly  indi- 
cated the site of the forge of Archibald Cary. 
Here we found numerous pieces of slag or 
cinder, some of them fully a hundred pounds 
in weight, and an irregular area, an acre or 
more in extent, covered with finely broken 
or comminuted charcoal to the depth of 
fully two feet; a memorial of the fuel used. 

We were informed that about half a mile 
below Falling creek, near James river, there 
is a low piece of ground known to this day 
as Iron Bottom, where may be found plenti- 
fully what is known as bog iron on the 
surface. It will be recollected that the iron 
ore already cited as being” mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Gates was described as “lying on the 
surface of the ground.” We have also 
learned since our visit to Falling creek that 
at a point upon its banks, distant inward 
about two miles from the site of the iron 
works, there are numerous pits some five or 
six feet in depth, which it is evident from 
the mineral character of their surroundings 
furnished the crude ore for the original and 
ill-starred works. 

In June, 1870, a freshet, the result of pre- 
vious heavy rains, overflowed and broke the 
dam at a point known as Old Forge, on the 
Jones branch of the Chickahominy river, in 
New Kent county, Virginia. Trees were 
overturned, @ building undermined, and a 


gorge cut, uncovering in its route the re- 
mains of an old forge or smelting furnace. 
The foundation, portions of the chimney, an 
anvil, a hammer and six bars of iron were 
exposed to view, one of the last bearing in 
raised letters the inscription “B. G., 1741,” 
which were supposed to indicate the place 
and date of manufacture; the first of which 
was assumed to have been Bear Garden fur- 
nace, Buckingham county, Virginia. The 
forge is marked cn Fry and Jefferson’s map 
of Virginia, 1765, as Holt’s forge. It must 
have commenced operations at a period not 
much later than 1741, if not as early, and 
was continued until sometime during the 
Revolutionary war. Tradition assigns to 
Colonel William Byrd (the second) the credit 
of erecting and first working the forge, and 
Mr. William H. Christian, of Richmond, 
states that in his boyhood he was informed 
by an old negro man named Guthridge, that 
his owner, one Jones, who operated the forge 
until its destruction, stationed him, then a 
youth, upon an eminence to watch the move- 
ments of the British soldiery who were in the 
section., Their approach being descried, the 
buildings were hastily fired and earth thrown 
upo: the ruins to conceal the tools, etc., 
After the war bar iron was produced so 
cheaply in other sections that no efforts were 
made to revive the works. A grist mill, 
erected in late years near the site of the 
forge and driven by water from the pond 
used for its operations, was first called Prov- 
idence mills, but such was the force of cus- 
tom that the residents of that section would 
retain the old designation, forge; hence the 
new and the old name have, by common con- 
sent and usage, been united in the compon- 
ent term of Providence forge.—Cvr. Rich- 
mond Standard. 


A Wonderful Clock. 

A clock having “three times more dial in- 
dications and more moving embellishments 
than any clock on earth,” has just been fin- 
ished in Columbus, Ohio—the result of eight 
years of toil. In a few days it will be on ex- 
hibition in Columbus, and then will begin the 
grand tour of the states. From the Colum- 
bus Journal the particulars of this remark- 
able structure are learned. The maker's de- 
sign was that it should be “an embodiment of 
the great events of our national history.” To 
begin with, he has supported it by “a ponder- 
ous pair of eagle claws, draped and banded 
by the thirteen stars of the thirteen original 
states.” It is five feet wide and ten high, and 
the two sides have representations of the two 
greatest events in American history—the war 
of Independence and the war for the Union. 
Independence hall is there, with the old © 
cracked bell within the belfry and an old man 
ready toring it. The Goddess of Liberty 
strikes the hour, and the Goddess of Justice 
balances the scales in favér of industry. In 
the centre of an zolian harp is a model of the 
famous Strasburg clock only four inches by 
twelve in size. For the grand apostolic 
pageant the figures have been made after 
Leonardo's painting. All the allegorical fig- 
ures are made of ivory except the one of 
Satan, which is very properly made of ebony 
and has garnet eyes. Historic scenes are 
enacted on a stage. At the first quarter 
hour a locomotive appears, as the emblem of 
our first progress in industry. At the second 
the bell is tolled in Independence hall and 
Washington walks majestically across the 
scene. At the third the Apostles bow to the 
figure of Christ, Peter denies his Lord, and 
the cock crows. A skeleton hastens along, 
bearing a green scarf on its shoulders, with 
the words, “Time Flies!” and an infant 
emerges from an opening door with a rattle- 
box in its hand. Just before the full hour 
arrives a phonograph makes music to herald 
its coming. At midday Emancipation is 
acted. Lincoln, proclamation in hand, moves 
toward a slave bound to an auction-block, 
while the slave turns to look upon his deliv- 
erer, his shackles fall and his hands are raised 
as in a prayer of thanksgiving, ; 
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GLORY ENOUGH. 
THE MILLERS THE YICTORS IN THE 
COCHRANE FIGHT. 

Text of the Decision by Judges Dillon, 
Treat and Nelson in the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis 
Milling Cases. 





[Special Telegram to the Northwestern Miiler.] 

St. Lovis, Mo., March 17.—In the United 
States circuit court to-day, Judge Dillon, 
Judges Treat and Nelson concurring, de- 
clared the reissue of the Cochrane patents 
void. 

JUDGE DILLON’s DECISION, 

The following is the full text of Judge 
Dillon’s decision in the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis milling cases: 

United States circuit court—The American 

Middlings Purifier company vs. John A. 

Christian et al. 


On the 6th day of January. 1863, letters 
patent were granted by the United States to 
William F. Cochrane for a “new and useful 
method of bolting flour.” The claims in this 
patent were as follows: 

1. Bolting the meal over a series of reels 
covered with cloths of increasing fineness, in 
combination with a blast, substantially in the 
manner described. 

2. Running the offal through the entire 
series of reels substantially in the manner 
described for the purpose of making the flour 
bolt more freely. 

3. Rebolting the “white middlings” flour 
after regrinding and mixing them with offal 
substantially in the manner described. 

4, Conducting the flour made upon each 
reel into a separate compartinent, substan- 
tially in the manner described, for the pur- 
pose of making a variety of grades, or of 
mixing them in any proportion desired, as set 
forth. 

On the 24th day of April, 1874, the above 
mentioned patent was reissued, numbered 
5,841, for a “new and useful improvement in 
the art of manufacturing flour.” 

The claim in the reissued patent was as 
follows: 

What I claim as my invention, and desire 
to secure -by letters patent as an improve- 
ment in the art of manufacturing flour is: 
The hereinbefore described process for man- 
ufacturing flour from the meal of ground 
wheat, by first taking out the superfine flour, 
and then taking out the pulverulent impuri- 
ties by subjection to the combined operations 
of screening and blowing, and afterwards re- 
grinding and rebolting the purified mid- 
dlings. 

The complainant is the assignee of the re- 
issued patent. The reissued patent was sus- 
tained by the supreme court in Covhrane vs. 
Deener 94 U.S., Rep. 780. A motion was 
made in the supreme court to vacate that 
decree because it was procured by collusion. 
The charge was not sustained; but in deny- 
ing the motion the supreme court said: 

Under the circumstances, we think that 
third parties, who had no opportunity of 
being heard, and whose interests as opposed 
to the Cochrane patents are very important, 
should not be concluded from having a fur- 
ther hearing upon it whenever a future case 
may be presented for our consideration. 

The defendants in their respective answers 
deny the validity of the reissued patent on 
various grounds, the more important of which 
are that such reissue is not for the same in- 
vention as that described and claimed in the 
original patent; and that the invention had 
been anticipated by others and described in 
various publications and patents prior to 1863; 
and the defendants also deny the alleged in- 
fringement. Voluminous proofs were taken, 
accompanied with many diagrams,. models 
and exhibits. By consent of the parties the 
argumerts were heard by the circuit judge 
and Judges Treat and Nelson, R. Mason, C. 
F. Blake, C, H. Crum, and others, for the 
complaint; George Harding, Gordon E. Cole, 
F. N. Judson, and others, foy the defendants. 
Dillon, Circuit Judge: 

The reissued patent is a process patent for 
an alleged “new and useful improvement in 
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claim therein, as construed by the complain- 
ant, is fur the use of five consecutive steps 
performed in the art of manufacturing flour 
in a definite order, viz: 

Ist, grinding the wheat into meal. 

2d, taking out the superfine flour. 

3d, taking out the pulverulent impurities 
by the combined operation of screening and 
blowing, so as to purify the middlings, which 
are then— 

4th, reground, and then— 

5th, rebolted.” 

The real value of the invention consists in 
the purification of the middlings at the inter- 
mediate stage intimated, by screening and 
blowing, thus freeing them from pulverulent 
impurities and enabling them to be reground 
into flour of a superior quality. The mode 
described in the patent and accompanying 
model and drawings for effecting the purifi- 
cation of the middlings was by the agency of 
revolving bolts acting upon the meal or “chop” 
as sieves or sereens, assisted in their opera- 
tion by blasts of air introduced within them. 
The claim of the complainant is that where 
inthe manufacture of flour the wheat is 
ground by the first operation of the stones 
into meal, so that superfine flour is by the 
next step of the process taken therefrom, any 
purification of the residual mass (of which 
the valuable constituent is the middlings) by 
the combined operation of screening and 
blowing intermediately, for the purpose of 
regrinding and rebolting, whether such puri- 
fying is within bolts or upon vibrating screens 
outside of bolts, is an infringement of the 
Cochrane patent. Flour made from purified 
middlings is now, and since about 1871 or 1872 
has been, well known throughout the country 
as “new process” flour. In what consists the 
essential value of this new process? The an- 
swer is, purified middlings; that is, the mak- 
ing of the first grade, and even the best grade, 
of flour from middlings, which in this coun- 
try (although not in France, and perhaps 
elsewhere, ) had been generally considered by 
millers as incapable of being used to produce 
flour of the first quality. 


A fundamental question underlying all oth- 
ers is: Did Mr. Cochrane in his original pat- 
ent, granted January 6, 1863, contemplate or 
provide for the purification of middlings by 
the combined action of screen and blast? If 
he did not, the reissue, which must be for the 
same invention as the original patent, and 
which makes the basis of its claim such pu- 
rification of the middlings, is void. 

In the light of arguments of great ability 
and thoroughness extending over a period of 
fifteen days and illustrated at every step by 
exhibits, diagrams and models. the judges 
who sat at the hearing have deliberately con- 
sidered the question above propounded and 
have reached an unanimous conclusion upon 
it. 

It becomes my duty to announce the judg- 
ment, which I shall content myself with do- 
ing without displaying the reasons or elabor- 
ating the grounds upon which it rests. 


The description of the invention in the or- 
iginal patent as a “method of bolting flour;” 
the progressively finer meshes in the three 
bolting reels therein described; the absence 
of any “returns;” the statement therein that 
the agency of the blast is to “assist the bolt- 
ing;” the cupola or dome on the model pro- 
vided with screens which could have no other 
effect than to arrest the impurities, or the 
most of them, and return them directly to 
the flour; the enforced circuit of air contain- 
ing any impurities that might escape the 
screens in the cupola and returning the air 
under the conditions specified, laden with 
such impurities, directly into the reels; the 
absence of any statement in the patent of a 
purpose to purify middlings; the absence of 
any claim for purifying middlings; the state- 
ment that air is used “to aid dolting,” and 
the obvious consideration that if air was used 
to purify middlings it could not have failed to 
have occurred to so ingenious a mind as Mr. 
Cochrane’s that it could be most easily and 


most effectually applied outside of the reels 





or bolts, and not within them; the failure to 
provide for air in the sep&rator or in a separa- 
tor; the low grinding which his process evi- 
dently contemplated as evidenced by the suc- 
cessively finer meshes, the fact now estab- 


lished that the manufacture of middlings 


flour is not practiced without more or less 
high grinding, or higher grinding than was 
ordinarily used in this country, in connection 
with the extrinsic testimony as to what was 
done under the patent, all concur to satisfy 
us that the idea of Mr. Cochrane was the use 
of the blast in the reels as an aid in the mere 
process of bolting with the view of obtaining 
an increased quantity of merchantable flour 
and not for the production of purified mid- 
dlings. 

The reissued patent having been expanded 
to embrace a claim for purifying middliugs, 
when no such process was described, sug 
gested or claimed in the original patent, it is 
void. 

If this conclusion is sound it is not neces- 
sary to consider the questions of anticipation 
or infringement upon-some of which, if 
compelled to decide them, we might not 
agree. 

The result is, that the bills must be dis- 
missed and decrees will be entered accord- 
ingly. 

Nelson, J.: 

I concur in the opinion of the circuit judge. 
The actual invention of Cochrane has been 
enlarged by the addition of new matter in the 
reissue, so that when the two patents are 
compared the expansion is apparent. The 
new patent is not for the same invention se- 
cured and embraced in the original letters 
patent. 


Local and Personal. 
—C. A. White, of La Crosse, Wis., is in the 
city for a day or two. 
—G, E. Palmer spent a couple of days in 
the city this week looking after the interests 
of E. P. Allis & Co. 


—-The tunnel of the Island Water Power 
company is completed, and work has been 
commenced on the shaft. 

—The Washburn “B” Mill is running nearly 
its full complement of buhrs. The Roller 
Mill will be in running order in a short time. 


—John McDonald, head miller of the Hum- 
boldt mills, who has been under the weather 
for a few days, is again at his post as good 
natured and sociable as ever. 

—The warehouse of Wheaton, Reynolds & 
Co.’s sash, door and blind factory in this city 
was destroyed by fire Monday evening. Loss 
$12,000; insured for $6,000. 


—Charley Frizzell, who used to be one cf 
Deacon Armstrong’s good boys at La Crosse, 
and who has latterly been at work under him 
at Red Wing, made us a short call a few days 
since. 

—Mr. Ortman, from Red Wing, another of 
Eb. Stephens’ graduates, has been in the city 
for a day or two past and has been a welcome 
visitor at the NORTINWESTERN MILLER head- 
quarters, 

—Fender & Cuthbertson have just put 
some of their “Standard Purifiers” into the 
Humboldt mill, and are furnishing the ma- 
chines for the Hungarian roJjler mill in the 
Washburn mill B. 

—It is reported, we cannot say with how 
much truth, that Ex-Gov. Washburn, in addi- 
tion to rebuilding the “A” mill, is going to 
build another mill on the sight of the Morrison 
saw mill adjoining the eastern railway track. 


—Wwm. Lockerbie, an old time resident of 
this city, but who has for several years been 
at work iu Mankato, has been visiting his old 
friends here for a few days past. Of course 
he made the NORTINWESTEKN MILLER office 
a long call. 

—The Humboldt Mill which had been stop- 
ped for a few days started up Monday morn- 
ing and is running again as steady as a clock, 
It is one of the handsomest mills on the out: 





side in the city, and its owners have gcod rea- 
son to be proud of it. 

—The White & Morrison mill will be made 
ten feet longer than was originally intended, 
making the ground space occupied by the 
building 165 by 55 feet. This will increase 
the elevator capacity of the mill one-third 
more than planned at first. 

—Mr. James Hait, one of the workmen 
employed on the Crocker, Fisk & Co. mill, 
had the misfortune to have his foot badly 
crushed on Tuesday last, by the falling of a 
portion of the water wheel casing upon it. 
The accident will lay him up for some time. 

—The Dakota mill had a close call from 
fire on the 18th, and was slightly scorched on 
the roof. But very little damage was done 
by the fire, but considerable damage was 
done by the water thrown into the upper 
stories. The total loss is estimated at $1,000; 
fully insured. 


—The improvements on the Crocker, Fisk 
& Co. mill are being pushed as rapidly as 
possible. The big iron flume, wheel case and 
draft tube have been put in and the wheel 
placed in position. It is an American tur- 
bine, 200 horse power, and was furnished by 
O. A. Pray & Co. The mill will contain 
eleven run of buhrs, all furnished with 
Behrus’ high pressure mill stone exhaust, 
furnished by Brehmer Bros. of Philadelphia, 
and put in under the supervision of William 
De La Barre, their agent in this city. 

—The building for the Hardenburz and 
Christian mill, the plans for which are now 
being made by W. F. Gunn, will occupy a 
ground space of 124x145 feet, and will, when 
completed, be larger than any mill now on 
the falls. From the basemeat floor to the 
bottom of the tail race the distance will 
be 48 feet; the basement 16 feet high, and 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth floors will be 16, 
14, 14, 15 and 20 feet respectively; the height 
of the 6th story or attic is not yet determined 
upon and will depend upon the style of the 
roof which covers the structure. The first 
floor will be about three feet nine inches 
above the level of the side track on the west 
side of the mill, and the height of the mill 
from the eaves to the ground will be in the 
neighborhood of ninety feet. Sufficient ma- 
chinery will be put in the mill to give it a ca- 
pacity of 500 or 600 barrels per day, and when 
it is thought advisable the machinery to in- 
crease the capacity to 1,500 or 1,80) barrels 
per day will be put in. The ground space of 
124x145 feet includes room for a fire proof 
storage warehouse with a capacity of 90.000 
busheis of wheat. ‘The building is to be of 
light colored brick with red Lrick trimm’‘ngs 
and door and window sills of Ohio <t ne. 
More than one million bricks will be used in 
building the mill. 


A Literary Revolution. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, in the new Acme Edition, is meeting 
with such extraordinary sale that the pub- 
lishers, to make it still more popular, have 
further reduced the prices. Purchasers or- 
dering before April 30th will get the eight 
volumes complete, in paper, for $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50; half morocco, gilt top, $3.20. Sam- 
ple volumes sent post-paid for 50 cents, 45 
cents, 65 cents and 90 cents. This is not only 
one of the choicest works in the language, 
but really wonderful in its low price. Speci- 
men pages and terms to clubs will be sent 
free on request by the publishers, the Amer- 
ican Book Exchange, 5) Beekman St., N. Y. 


“How on earth do you manage to get along 
so well? I thought that only three or four 
years ago you were head-over-heels in debt.” 
“Oh, those were old debts; I never pay old 
debts.” “But your new ones?” “I let them 
get old.” 


Welive to leara — and to-day we have learned 
that a cooking-stove called “Favorite” is the 
most marvelous combination of merit and 
utility ever made for the purpose, 
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General News. 


A glove manufactory is to be established at 
Belvidere, Ill. 

Printing presses are being manufactured 
at Baraboo, Wis. 

A fire in New Orleans Sunday night caused 
a loss of $50,000 

The last of the Senidens quitted Adriano- 
ple on Sunday last. 

Trains were snow-bound between Bismarck 
aud Fargo last week. 

The pope has sent 5,000 lire to Szegedin 
for relief of sufferers. 

Crop reports from California, are, with few 
exceptions, very promising. 

Bismarck seems to be sure of a majority in 
favor of protection. 

Marks & Cowden’s saw mill at Hamlet, 
Ind., was burned on the 15th. 

Floyd county, Indiana, is excited over an 
alleged discovery of silver ore. 

The new Canadian tariff meets with gen- 
eral approval among the people. 

A fire in Highbridge, N. J., last week, des- 
troyed $35,000 worth of property. 

The business portion of Minden, Ont., 
burned Monday night. Loss, $75,000. 

Eight officers of the imperial guard of 
Russia have been arrested as Nihilists. 

The damage done by the great flood at 
Szegedin is estimated at over $7,000,000. 

A knitting company is talked of at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, with a capital of $15,000. 

The Wabash river has risen eighteen feet, 
flooding the bottom lands along its course. 

The railroad depot at Harlem, opposite 
Kansas City, Mo., was burned on the 18th. 


It is estimated that there are 25,000 acres 
of winter wheat sowed in Decatur county, 
Ill. 

A man-of-war has been ordered from San 
Francisco to Sitka, to protect the white set- 
tlers. 

Several cotton mills in the department of 
the Nord, France, have stopped on account 
of depression of trade. 

Anew military fort is to be established 
near Pine Ridge, Neb., between Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies. 

A heavy frost Sunday night severely dam- 
aged the fruit trees in Illinois and in the 
vicinity of Memphis, Tenn. 

The widow Oliver’s breach of promise suit 

against Simon Cameron, came before the 
circuit court in Washington last Monday. 

The protectionists of Germany are attack- 
ing the present coinage system of the country 
and advocating the issuy vf plenty of money, 

Major Gen. ee W. Sherman died at 
Newport, R. I., on Sunday, the 16th inst. 
His wife was buried on the preceding Fri- 
da, 

The remains of the late Bayard Taylor ar- 
rived at New York last week Thursday, and 
were buried at Kennett Square, Pa., on Sat- 
urday. 

The Orange Free State government has re- 
fused aid, or to permit its citizens to aid the 
British against the Zulus, on constitutional 
grounds. 

An English company is about to start at 
Flushing, Holland, for the importation of 
American meat, alive and dead, for the Ger- 
man market. 

The logging season in Wisconsin is ended. 
The cut has been unusually heavy, the esti- 
mate for the Wolf river and its tributaries 
being 135,000,000 feet. 


The returns of the shipbuilding industry in 
the northeast of England, show an increase 
for 1878 over 1877, in steamships, but a de- 
crease in sailing vessels, 

G. H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
and C. L. White, auditor, of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad are under arrest for embezzle- 
ment amounting to $30,000. 

Hasl, Hatt & Co.’s factory at Newark, N. 
J., was partially destroyed by fire on the 17th, 
causing a loss of $40,009 and throwing two 
hundred men out of employment. 

The literary, scientific and artistic socie- 
ties of Italy propose to celebrate on the 24th 
of November next the eighteen hundredth 
anniversary of the destruction of Pompeii. 

John M. Morton, son of the late Senator 
Morton, who has been special agent in charge 
of government interests in Alaska, has been 
appointed consul at Honolulu, Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

The Manchester mill masters have agreed 
to compromise at five per cent of the pro- 
posed reduction of wages on the ground of 
the recent abolition of the Indian import 
duties. 

A collision between two freight trains near 
Cumberland, Pa., ou the 17th, wrecked both 
engines and threw thirty cars into the Sus- 


was 





quehanna river. Twomen were hurt by the 


accident. 

Farmers in Chickasaw county, Iowa, in- 
tend to sow wheat and oats together. The 
experiment was tried last year and it is said 
that the wheat was much better than when 
grown alone. 

Senor Zamacona, the Mexican minister, 
was in St. Louis this week, and delivered an 
address in the hall of the merchants’ ex- 
change on the commercial condition of 
Mexico and the desirability of trade relations 
with this country. 


A large quantity of pollen taken up by the 
winds from the New J ersey forests was pre- 
cipitated during a storm in the Lehigh valley 
the other day. It was at first supposed to be 
sulphur, and suggested Biblical comparisons 
to the inhabitants. 


Read’s Landing, at the foot of Lake Pepin, 
has been selected as the place for testing the 
Adams flume, for which an appropriation of 
$20,000 was made in the river and harbor 
bill. Work is to be commenced at once on 
the experimental flume. 


An old farmer near Elliota, Minn., recom- 
mends farmers to sow about one pint of win- 
ter rye to each bushel of wheat this spring. 
The rye will not mature, but will keep green, 
and the chinch-bugs will leave the wheat en- 
tirely alone and eat the rye. 

The pork firm of Wheeler & Forbus, of 
Cincinnati, have been expelled from the 
chamber of commerce for unmercantile con- 
duct. They gave checks to several parties 
and then withdrew all their balance from the 
bank and dishonored their checks. 


The severe weather of the past winter and 
lack of food have caused heavy losses of cat- 
tle in Nebraska and Wyoming. The ranch- 
men complain also that many of their cattle 
are stolen and that the thieves are white 
men and not indians as is usually reported. 


During the coming summer three thous- 
and Italians will leave Tarento for the south- 
ern coast of New Guinea, to establish a 
colony to be called Itala. The initiators and 
leaders of the enterprise are Garibaldi and 
Achille Fazzari. The six million dollars re- 
quired for the enterprise is ready. The 
equipments will include a cable to connect 
with northern Australia. 





Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 18th. 

FLour—Shipments for the week, 17,311 
barrels, against 22,746 the previous week. 
The shipments do not represent the produc- 
tion at the mills, as considerable has been 
held back anticipating a reduction in freight 
rates between this city and Chicago. The 
market has ruled firm with an active export 
and eastern order trade. In New York a 
rather quiet market is noted, but exporters 
have taken hold more freely. Exports for 
the week, 56,430 barrels, against 46,480 bar- 
rels the previous week, and 22,759 barrels the 
corresponding week in 1878. We quote fancy 
patents at $3.25 to 3.70 per sack, $6.50 to 
7.50 per barrel; family and bakers’ $2 to 2.50 
per sack, $4.25 to 5.25 per barrel; graham, 
$1.75 to 2.00 per 100 pounds; buckwheat, 
$2.25 to 2.50; rye, $1.50 to 1.75; bolted corn 
meal, 90 cents to $1. 

WHEAT—Beceipts for the week, 118,200 
bushels, against 110,400 bushels the previous 
week. Previously reported since January 
1st, 1,250,800; total since January 1, 1,369, 
000. Exports from New York for the week, 
1,051,455 bushels, against 556,975 bushels the 
previous week. The deliveries by farmers at 
interior stations for the week were somewhat 
larger than the previous week. The sharp 
decline in lake markets with no correspond- 
ing decline at the mills, has doubtless dis- 
couraged the farmers as to a speedy further 
advance, and the fact that quotations here 
were 8 to 10 cents above its shipping value, 
induced them to market their wheat, fear- 
ing a decline here. At the mills prices 
have ruled steady. No. 1, 93 
No. 2, 85 cents; No. 3%, 1% 





cents; | prayer, and he did so, as follows: 
cents. we’s a mighty abused people; we’s had a/| never build two carriages exactly alike, not 


wheat bought by them, and that several of 
the strongest firms in Chicago and Milwaukee 
hold considerable spot wheat and are large 
buyers for April. If these reports are true, 
and they appear to be well founded, the 
shorts will find it difficult to fill their con- 
tracts from the light receipts reported with all 
spot wheat held by the Jongs. The New York 
market has weakened somewhat but the de- 
cline is not in proportion to lake markets. 
European markets have not declined, but the 
activity noted the previous week received a 
check, and buyers are holding off. The mar- 
ket as a whole is unsettled and unsatisfactory 
as it always is when speculation runs high. 

MILL SturF—The market has ruled active 
with liberal transactions. Bran is hardly so 
firm as the beginning of the week, owing to a 
dull and lower eastern market. Prices are 
not quotably lower at the mills, $7.00 to 7.50. 
Ground feed is firmly held with sales at $15. 
Some dealers were offering stock at $14.00 to 
14.50 early in the week Coarse meal is sell- 
ing at $14.00 to 14.50, all delivered from 
store.—Pioneer Press.- 


CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Tuestay, Me March 18. 


Congress met in extra session at noon on 
the 18th. The only business done was organ- 
izing and swearing in new members. Ran- 
dall was re-elected speaker of the house. 

Wednesday, March 19. 

SENATE—Several bills were introduced. 

A memorial from some members of the 
Kansas legislature, declaring that the elec- 
tion of Senator Ingalls was secured by fraud, 
and asking for an investigation, was referred 
to the committee on privileges and elections. 

Mr. Saulsbury submitted a resolution call- 
ing upon the secretary of the treasury to fur- 
nish detailed information in regard to the 
negotiations of public securities with syndi- 
cates and bankers, the amounts paid to them, 
the amount of double interest, what security 
was demanded by the secretary, etc. Mor- 
rill making objection to the consideration of 
the resolution, it lies over. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Edmunds to 
confine the business of the session to the ap- 
propriation bills, was laid over. 

The president’s message was received and 
read. 

Adjourned. 

HovsE--The president's message was re- 
ceived and read. 

The Florida contested election case was de- 
cided in favor of Mr. Hull, and he was 
sworn in. ™ 

Adjourned. 


Failures. bs 


The Southern bank of New Orleans has 
suspended. 

Ezra Kruber, jeweler of Findlay, O., has 
made an assignment. 


Simonds & Poole, grocers of Joliet, Ill., 
have made an assignment. 


Frank E, Furbush, cabinet maker, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has failed. 


Jennings & Co,, of the Milwaukee chamber 
of commerce, have suspended. 


Frank H. Graves, an extensive merchant 
of Big Rapids, Mich., has failed. 

John W. Walton, of Leighton. Iowa, has 
failed with liabilities from $15,000 to $20,- 
000. 

McLellan & McLeod, grocers of Coldwater, 
Mich., have made an assignment. Liabilities 


3] 


W. L. Barber, an extensive lumber dealer 


How He Shot It. 

Somebody told a down-town man, who is 
noted for his sportsmanlike proclivities, to- 
day, that there was a wild turkey down on 
the ice near “the old hippers,” and he gobbled 
his double-barrel breech-loader, and pro- 
ceeded to exterminate that fowl. He saw 
his game near the Esopus shore of the river, 
and just as he got ready to fire, a man step- 
ped up near the turkey. The sportsman grew 
wild with excitement, pulled off his hat, 
waved it and yelled to the man to get out of 
his way, and fairly grew feather white with 
tage as the reckless individual didn’t obey. 
The sportsman was all of a tremble lest the 
game should escape him, and finally let drive, 
taking his chances on missing the turkey and 
hitting the man, or hitting the turkey and 
missing the man. He hit the turkey and then 
swelled with rage and indignation almost to 
the bursting point at the gall of the stranger 
who picked up the bird, tucked it under his 
arm and started off. The sportsman was 
rooted to the spot with astonishment for a 
while, but he soon recovered and gave chase. 
He overtook the man with colossal cheek, just 
over the brink of the hither shore, and was 
struck flat aback when the stranger opened on 
him with: 

“Thank you; I was just going to kill it my- 
self, when you saved me the trouble. That 
—— old gobbler has given me more trouble 
than all the rest of my flock. I'll do as much 
for you some—well, I’m blowed if the chap 
ain’t mizzled fore I could thank him.” 

“And he had, he’d more than mizzled; 
mizzled was no name for it; the sportsman 
was lighting out for the shore, anxious to ar- 
rive before the fellow who told him about the 
turkey could leave, so he (the sportsman) 
could present him with the contents of the 


other barrel of the breech-loader.— Kingston 
Freeman. 


The ‘American Oyster. 

Foreigners who have come to this country 
have generally heard the praises of the 
American oyster sounded long before their 
edvent, and are, as a rule, anxious to test its 
merits at the earliest possible moment. They 
used to tell of a Frenchman, who, within an 
hour after landing, was seated iu a well 
known down-town oyster saloon, with a 
dozen huge “saddlerocks” before him. By 
dissecting them with knife and fork, he had 
managed to dispose of two or three of the 
smaller ones, when a native came in, seated 
himself opposite him at the table, and at- 
tacked a dvzen particularly large and fat 
oysters, American fashion. The Frenchman 
looked on in astonishment as they disap- 
peared one by one, and at length leaned for- 
ward and said hurriedly: 

“You schwallow them whole?” 

“Certainly,” said his companion, making 
way with another. 

“And you can schwallow heem whole?” 
persisted the Frenchman, pointing to a mam- 
moth specimen on his own plate. 

“Certainly,” said the American, “pass it 
over here.” 

The plate was pushed across the table, and 
the American, after a due application of 
lemon juice, took it down at a gulp. 





and merchant of Cedar Springs, Mich., has 
made an assignment. 


The Rev. Mr. Saale of Richmond, Va., 
who pins his faith on the notion that “the | 
sun do move,” called on Brother Scogin to| 
open last Sunday evening’s service with | 
“OQ Lord, | 


“Mon dieu!” exclaimed the Frenchman, “I 
|nevare did see. I try to schwallow heem 
; one, two, three time; every time I sphit 
; heem back.” 

The feelings of the American need not be 
described.—N. Y. Sun. 


An eminent French coachmaker says: “I 


| . | aes aie 
Lake markets have been unsettled and a lit- | hard time in slavery; we’s been all broken | because I do noi build each one as well as I 


tle “bearish.” Prices have been lower on 


some days than during the previous week. At | 
the close a firmer feeling was manifested and 
The short sellers | 
are leaving no expedients untried to bear the | an’ do it. 


prices were a shade higher. 


market, and have sueceeded to some extent. 
It is reported there are about 12,000,000 
bushels sold short for April delivery. It is! 
also stated that Keen & Co; hold all the 


| . 
‘to pleces; 
| 


we's bow-legged, knock-kneed, 
bandy-shanked. cross-eyed, and a great many 
of usis humpbacked. Now, Lord, we wants 
to be mended up, and we wants you to come 
Don’t send an angel, for dis is too 
big a job for an angel. You made us, O 
| Lord, an’ you know our wants, an’ you can 
fix us up as nobody else can. Come right 
down yourself, and come quickly,” 





| know how, but in building that I learn how 


to make the next one better. When I placed 
these carriages of mine in the exposition 
building, I thought them perfect, but now 
that I have spent three months looking over 
the carriages of other bui'ders, I see that 
they are not so.” Here is an illustration of 
the value of these shows to intelligent trades- 
men, 
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More viene ‘Michigan Soy 


To the Editors: 

In my last I gave you an account of the 
first day’s work in camp, and left the men 
resting from their labors. Daylight the next 
morning finds our camp all activity and 
bustle. Having done justice to our bounti- 
ful,although plain, breakfast, we again com- 
mence labor on our shanty. As the walls ap- 
proach completion, a gang of three or four 
men are set at work preparing the material 
forthe roof. This consists generally of what 
is termed in the woods “shakes,” made from 
a straight pine tree, which is cut into lengths 
of about four feet. These are split into 
quarters or eighths, according to their size, 
and after the sap has been taken from them, 
they are sub-divided into pieces about one- 
half an inch in thickness, and from three to 
six inches wide. Here you have a first-rate 
shingle for a small amount of labor, and 
which, if properly laid, will make a good 
waterproof roof. After the gable ends to our 
shanty are in position, the rafters are placed 
about three feet apart, and on them are laid 
the shakes. Sometimes a covering of hem- 
lock boughs is put over all to make things as 
snug as possible. 

Our house being up and covered, the next 
thing is to hang the door and furnish it in- 
side. The door is hung sometimes on wood- 
en hinges, but of late years the blacksmith 
generally forges out a pair of iron hinges and 
alatch. No lock is deemed necessary, as 
this is a locality where thieves do not abound, 
and if did one put in an appearance during the 
absence of the crew, I question very much if 
he would enrich himself. The sides of our 
camp are furnished with double rows of 
bunks, seven feet long by five feet wide, 
separated from one another by head and foot 
boards about a foot high, made either from 
shakes or boards. Into this bunk or nest we 
throw our personal property and whatever 
material we may have secured for a mattress, 
and having carved our names or initials on 
some conspicuous place, we take possession 
of it, and woe betide the man who dare dis- 
pute our rights, (provided he be not larger or 
more powerful than ourselves, in which case 
we just hunt up another bunk and move.) The 
center of the floor is generally set apart for 
the fire-place or stove. In the early days of 
lumbering the fire-plece was open, a large 
hole being left in the roof for the escape of 
smoke and ashes; but generally, now-a-days, 
a huge stove is furnished. Benches around 
and at the end of the room furnish seats 
and lounging places. The bench at the end 
is generally called “Deacon Seat,” and here 
the judge sits during mock trials, which we 
will describe anon. In one corner of the 
room may be found a trough and barrel, 
which furnish a chance for our ablutions on 
arising in the morning and before meals. 
Perhaps some of those unacquainted with a 
lumber camp, suppose this latter to be un- 
necessary, but for a man to come to the table 
without washing and combing his hair, is a 
grave offence, and makes him liable to a fine 
by the court at its next session. 

The men’s shanty is generally about twenty 
feet from the cook shanty, connected by a 
roof, but without walls or floor. This space 
is generally filled on both sides with pork in 
barrels, fresh meats, etc. The cook camp is 
of about the same size as our own, say 30x50 
feet, and is furnished inside with tables, 
benches, shelves, and all the mysteries per- 
taining to the culinary art. Here his ma- 
jesty, Jim, rules supreme, and he who dares 
trifle with him is in danger, for Jim has the 
foreman to support him, and generally comes 
out first best. Our two camps are now ready 
for occupation, and in a few days everything 
about them works like clock work. 

At some little distance from our quarters 
stand the stables, built of the same material, 
and of about the same style of architecture 
as our own house, These vary of course in 
size, according to the number of teams they 





are to accommodate. There is generally an 





alley passing through the center of them in 
front of the horses’ heads, to facilitate feed- 
ing. the teams standing on both sides of .and 
facing this lane. Near to or adjoining the 
barn is the blacksmith shop, which is occu- 
pied by the descendant of Vulcan and his 
mate, the tinker, or “Chips,” as he is often 
called. Here tools are made and repaired, 
also sleighs, drags, cant-hooks, chains, and a 
little of everything in fact that can be need- 
edinacamp. Our little village has also a 
root house and granary, where potatoes and 
such other vegetables as we may be fortunate 
enough to secure, are kept. Well, we have 
got things in a pretty satisfactory condition 
around home, and next week we will proba- 
bly be detailed to work on the roads and pre- 
pare to cut and skid the logs. Novice, 





Life on Ocean Cables. 

Mr. J. Munro, who spent some time with a 
repairing expedition along the line of the 
Para-Cayenne section of the Western and 
Brazilian Compdany’s cables, describes in 
Chambers’ Journal the submarine life that 
was fished up by the cable. He says: 


“We were chiefly at work off the island of 
Marajo in the estuary of th® Amazon. The 
cable had only been submerged about a month; 
yet it came on board the ship at places cov- 
ered with barnacles; at others overgrown 
with submarine vegetation, crabs, and curi- 
ous shells, often of singular delicacy and 
beauty. The seaweeds were in great variety 
clinging to the cable, sometimes in thick 
groves of red and yellow alge; slender, trans- 
parent, feathery grasses; red slimy frecoids, 
and tufts of amethyst moss. We found 
branching coralline plants upward of a foot 
in height growing to the cable, the 
soft skeleton being covered with a fleshy 
skin, generally of a deep orangecolor. Some 
times a sponge was found attached to the 
roots of the corals, and delicate structures of 
varied tints incrusted the stems of all these 
plants and served to ornament as well as to 
strengthen them. Parasite life seemed to be 
as rife under these soft tepid waters as it is 
on the neighboring tropical shores. Many 
star fishes, zoophytes, and curious crabs and 
crustaceans were likewise fished up on the 
cable. The crabs were often themselves com- 
plétely overgrown with the indigenous veget- 
ation of the bottom, and so were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it. Others, although not 
so covered, were found to have the same tints 
as the vegetation they inhabited, and even in 
structure somewhat resembled the latter. 
Others were perfectly or partially transpar- 
ent, and one most beautiful hyaline crab, 
new to science, united in its person several of 
the prevailing colors of the bottom. Its slen- 
der limbs, like jointed filaments of glass, were 
stained here and there of a deep topaz brown. 
Its snout, pointed likea needle, was of a deep 
scarlet, its triangular body was of orange yel- 
low, its eyes were green, and its tiny hands 
of an amethyst blue.” 





The Englishman who drops his “H’s” does 
not often lead a person into a more amusing 
mistake than one just reported from Man- 
chester. An American having important bus- 
iness at a certain place, inquired of a hotel 
porter the number and street where it was 
situated, and.was directed to No. 32 Hay- 
market street. The best part of an hour was 
spent by the American ina vain search for 
the place, until at last by chance he came 
suddenly before the very door he was in 
szarch of. After he had finished his business 
there he told the manager of the difficulty 
he had in finding him, and added that the 
porter had directed him to No. “82 A” Market 
street. 


The other day an Irishman was passing the 
graveyard, where he saw two men, friends of 
a countryman who had just died. They were 
seeking for a burial lot. “Who’ 8 dead ? ” he 
asked. “John Leary, ” was the reply. “When 
did he die?” “Yesterday.” “Well, bedad, 
he had a fuine day for it.” as : 


’ 





Pike’s Peak Signal Station. 

The United States Signal Station at Pike’s 
Peak, is the highest signal station in the 
world; it is also the highest inhabited portion 
of the globe. It was opened in thé month of 
September, 1873. That it was a wise provis- 
ion of the government in establishing a signal 
station at this point, is no longer questioned, 
the facts having already demonstrated its 
practicability, and the present success prom- 
ises that the Pike’s Peak signal station is yet 
to stand at the head of all astronomical and 
meteorological stations in the world. This 
point is wonderfully favored by nature for 
the study of astronomy and meteorology. The 
rarity of the atmosphere brings out a remark- 
able brilliancy and clearness to the stars and 
all the heavenly bodies. The nights are most 
always cloudless and cloudy days are the ex- 
ception. Nine-tenths of the storms are be- 
low the Peak. The best and most complete 
report of the last total eclipse of the sun re- 
ceived at Washington, was the report of Prof. 
Loud, of Colorado College, from observations 
taken at Pike’s Peak. 

The signal station is now under the charge 
of Sergeants Choate, Blake and Sweeney. 
These officers are detailed from the army be- 
cause of their peculiar adaptability and 
special qualifications for the accurate execu- 
tion of the nice duties of taking astronomical 
and meteorological observations. To Ser- 
geant Rufus Choate I am greatly indebted for 
the particulars embodied in this article. 

The summit of Pike’s Peak contains sixty 
acres, It is 14,336 feet above the level of the 
sea, On the highest point of the -summit 
stands the signal station, a rough stone build- 
ing, 24x80, one story in height. It is divided 
into four rooms—officers’ room, kitchen, 
store-room and wood-room, And here in this 
bleak spot, nearly twenty miles from the hab- 
itations of man, though three miles nearer 
the heavenly regions than most parts of New 
England, these men live the larger part of 
the year. The station is three miles from 
the timber line, where the greater part of 
vegetation ceases. Short grasses, tufted with 
delicate Alpine flowers, struggle for an exist- 
ence against the frigidity of the atmosphere 
and creep towards the mountain top; but 
there are hundreds of acres of cold gray and 
reddish rocks where not a vestige of verdure 
exists. 


Like the dwellers of the Arctic regions the 
inhabitants of Pike’s Peak have but two sea- 
sons—summer and winter. Two months of 
summer— August and September—atrd ten 
long, cold months of winter. The summer 
season passes quickly. The atmosphere is 
congenial; the many visitors at the Peak en- 
hance its social life with joy, wonderment 
and mirth. During the summer of 1878 
upwards of 9(0 people, in parties of 
from five to thirty, visited the Peak, 
ameng them many ladies. They regis- 
tered from the four quarters of the 
globe, and they all expressed admiration and 
astonishment at the grandeur and sublimity 
of the wonderful view seen from the Peak. 
To behold a sunrise from the Peak is an event 
of a lifetime, and for this purpose visitors 
often remain over night at the station to be 
ready to catch the first glimpse of the sun as 
it appears above the horizon, gilding with its 
bright rays the mountains, hills, valleys and 
plains, to the wonder and delight of the 
amazed beholder. 


The duties of the officers are various. Sev- 
en observetions are taken daily; all storms 
are closely watched and each special and dis- 
tinctive characteristic duly recorded. Sun- 
rise and sunset demand close attention. Ev- 
ery peculiarity of the heavenly regions is 
viewed and a record made of the same, and 
monthly reports of these records are sent to 
headquarters at Washington. The present 
year has been unusyally prolide i in sun-dogs, 
which are said to prognasticate earthquakes, 
subterranean explosions, immense freshets 
and troublous times. A government office at 


| Pike’s Peak is no sinecure, for the officer 





must buffet all storms and brave all weathers, 
Occasionally an electric storm visits the Peak, 
There is but little thunder accompanying 
these storms, but the mountain seems all on 
firc. Sergeant Choate informs me that when 
he was out observing one of these storms it 
appeared as though the whole monntain top 
was a sheet of electric flame. It came out of 
of every rock and darted around with won- 
derful audacity. It played around him. and 
as he expressed it, shot down his back and 
darted out of each boot toe, and so completely 
filled him with electricity that he could not 
retain his foothold, but bounded snd reboun- 
ded from the rock like a rubber ball; he felt 
as though a powerful electric battery was 
pouring fiery darts all through him, and deem- 
ing “discretion the better part of valor,” he 
bounded into the signal station for preserva- 
tion. Sergeant Choate was at the Springs in 
December, and on December 21st he left for 
the Peak, wearing Norwegian snow shoes 
twelve feet in length. It was a weary task 
and adreary trip. The first night out he 
slept in the snow on the mountain’s side, 
The second night the mercury fell to 20° be- 
low zero. He sought shelter in a deserted 
cabin, through which the wind whistled tunes 
any thing but agreeable; here he built a small 
fire, but avoided sleep, fearing the extreme 
cold might produce the sleep of death. The 
third day he reached the station safely. 

The summer months are also occupied in 
preparing for the long siege of winter. Dur- 
ing the months of August and September up- 
wards of 3,000 pounds of the usual variety of 
family stores and about twenty-five cords of 
firewood are snugly stowed away. These are 
all carried to the Peak in small quantities on 
the backs of the poor, despised Burro. whose 
head has the appearance of being encased in 
cloth and whose ears are nearly the length of 
his legs and who walks at the pace of a snail, 
and very slow snail at that.—Cor. Boston 
Journal, 


The Lateit Wonder in Arizona. 


The most recent novelty announced in Ari- 
zona is the discovery made at Mountain 
Spring Station, of either a very old and ex- 
tensive mine or a very wonderful cave, being 
very curious whichever it is. This opening 
has a fine arched entrance, cut apparently 
out of the solid rock. At a point.about 40 
feet in from the mouth a room about 70 feet 
square is reached, from which several halls 
or tunnels branch out. Some of these have 
been explored for a distance of 200 and 390 
feet. There are several shafts indicative of 
artificial workings. The incline of the tun- 
nel is about 10 feet to the 100. The main 
cave or tunnel has been explored for about 
500 feet from the entrance. The ceiling is 
in a red spar and in the side tunnels are num- 
bers of beautiful stalactites and incrustations. 
The direction of the excavation is toward a 
large ledge of mineral matter about a quarter 
of a mile from the entrance. Everything 
here seems to point to this having been a 
mine rather than a natural cave. In such 
case it is doub!y interesting as a reminder of 
the extinct race which is known to have once 
inhabited that region. A more thorough ex- 
ploration of the place is soon to be made. 





Mrs. Malaprop in France. 


A painter commenced a portrait of a young 
girl belonging to the best society. For some 
reason or other’ misunderstanding arose be- 
tween the family of the young girl and the 
artist. The painter, having begun the work, 
took advantage of the head, which was 
pretty, and added the body of a nymph desti- 
tute of drapery. ‘The picture appeared at 
the last exhibi ion, and was seen by the 
family, accompanicd by some friends. 

“Oh! mon dieu!” said a lady, on recogniz- 
ing the face of ihe young lady, on a very low: 
necked tqrso, “Did your daughter sit to the 
painter in that way?” 

“You ¢gan’t think so,” replied the mother 
curtly. “The artist did it nested from men 
ory. ao French Peper. 
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Arizona’s Stone Wells. 

A wonderful place is Tinajas, about thirty 
miles southeast of Mission Camp. The moun- 
tains have one face uf hard, smooth granite. 
All the water falling upon this basin has to 
flow through nine tanks, one above the other. 
The lower tanks are of easy access and are 
often drained of their contents by men and 
animals traveling between Yuma and Sonora. 
The upper tanks are approached only by cir- 
cuitous and difficult climbing over rocks. 
To one standing below they afford no indica- 
tion of their existence, nor does climbing the 
smooth steep mountain side seem possible to 
one unacquainted with the way to do it. In 
the upper tanks water has never been known 
to fail. To this water comes game of all 
kinds in great numbers from the great water- 
less country around Tinajas. Antelope, moun- 
tain sheep and deer of several kinds come in 
herds. Rabbits and hares are as plenty as 
anywhere and are prey for many coyotes and 
beautiful little rock foxes. One would think 
that all this game would be thinned out by 
the Papago Indians who inhabit the country. 
But these Indians are superstitious and avoid 
Tinajas with abject horror. Within two miles 
of this water are certainly 150 graves and 
probably more, each marked by rows of stones 
laid in the form of a cross. Scores of men 
famished for water have expended their last 
strength in reaching Tinajas, only to find the 
lower tanks dry, and ignorant of the upper 
ones have lain down in despair to die. The re- 
mains have been buried by later travelers 
and the graves marked, Mexican fashion, by 
across of stones. During the rush to the 
gold fields of California, cholera attacked 
travelers on the road from Mexico, as it did 
American immigrants along the Platte; ves- 
tilence combined with thirst to gather corpses 
at Tinajas. Recollections of bleaching bones 
and grinning skulls protect the game from 
Papago arrows and flint locks. After pass- 
ing through its usual fermentation, the water 
becomes clear and pure as any in the world; 
it comes from the clouds only, and flowing 
into the tanks over insoluble granite, it car- 
ries no mineral matter. Every heavy rain 
pours a whirling torrent through the- tanks, 
washing them out to the very bottom—no 
organic matter stays behind. The number 
and variety of birds here is marvelous, many 
of them appearing to be of new and unde- 
scribed species. At morning and evening the 
din of their song confined by sides of the 
mountains is almost deafening. All around 
Tinajas is the remarkable vegetation of the 
desert; near its tanks are many and curious 
plants nourished by their moisture. The 
place is one of mach interest.— Arizona Sen- 
tinel. 





Dis World Am all a Sham. 

“Gem’len,” said Brother Gardner as he laid 
down his stick of licorice and stood up, “I 
war ober to de widder Smith’s de odder 
eavenin’ to see if she could lend my ole 
woman her wash-board next day, av’ de wid- 
der she spoke up an’ said: ‘Misser Gardner, 
dis world am all a sham.’ I war in the co’ner 
grocery de nex’ day, an’ de grocer he hove a 
sigh as big as my fist, as he leaned ober the 
counter an’ said: ‘Misser Gardner, dis world 
am all a sham.’ I was blackin’ a stove for the 
doctah down on de co’ner below, dat same 
day, an’ when I got frew wid de job he 
dropped a quarter inter my hand an’ softly 
whispered, ‘Brudder Gardner, dis world am 
alla sham.’ Now, Gem’len, all dat talk am 
clar bosh. De world am all right. Who says 
de hoss am asham? Whosays dat de cow 
an’ mule an’ dog an’ cat am shams? De man 
who falls down finds solid business. De man 
who buys codfish doan’ get mutton chops. 
When I ax for kaliker dey doan’ gin me silk. 
Once in a while we may frow a bootjack ata 
cat an’ hit nuffin but an ash barrel, but de 
world in general am plenty good ‘nuff for de 
kin’ of people who put in deir time heah. De 
man who seratches his back agin’ de city hall 





De chap whose wife supports him by washin’ 
an’ sewin’ feels dat the world am sham all 
ober. De noodle-head who sots out to cap- 
tur’ de public wid a little cane an’ a good deal 
ob brass, is no sooner stepped on dan he cries 
out, ‘Sham !’ till ye can’t rest. I doan’ want 
to hear dat ’spreshun aroun’ heah, kase it 
won't go down wid men who work ten hours 
a day an’ pay deir honest debts.”—Free 
Press. 


**Reliable.” 

It was a meeting of the Papyrus Club. 
“Are there any propositions for member- 
ship ?” asked the president. 

“Aw,” said a member, languidly rising, “I 
pwopose Mr. Chawles Fwedwick Demnoodle; 
writes for the Monthly Journal of Culchaw. 
A thoroughly weliable fellah.” 

Every eye-glass was centered upon the mis- 
erable renegade with a withering look of 
scorn and contempt. 

“What ?” exclaimed the president, with as 
much energy as a Papyrussian ever allows 
himself to exhibit. Murmurs, groans, cries 
of “Shame!” “He said reliable,” etc., etc. 

“Gentlemen, what does ali this mean ?” 
asked the speaker. 

“It means,” said the. president, “that you 
have disgraced this body by the use of the 
odious word reliable, never before heard with- 
in oa classic precincts. You must apolo- 
gize.” 

“No, no, no, Mr. 'Pwesident, I said no such 
thing. Isaid that Demnoodle—yah know, 
was a weally able fellah—yah know. Not 
weliable; nevah use such a beastly word as 
weliable. Not English—aw.” General sigh 
of relief.— Boston Traveler. 





Lingual Difficulties. 

On one occasion an estimable attache to 
the late Mr. Bennett, and who, from the 
fatigues of the job press of the New York 
Herald, aimed to study medicine and become 
a city coroner of Gotham, illustrated the 
power and the peace of language at one and 
the same time. The very first case of the 
doctor’s coronership was that concerning the 
death by murder of an Italian. The only or 
chief witness was the terrified son of the 
murdered man. He was brought before the 
learned doctor, who said, in an imperial style, 
worthy of a Gotham coroner: 

“Well, my lad, what language do you 
speak?” No response. 

“Do you speak German?” 

“Do you speak French?” 

“Do you speak Spanish?” No response. 

“Do you speak Italian?” No response. 

“Well, do you speak Irish?” No response. 

Turning to the jury, the classical doctor 
said: 

“Gentlemen, in the whole course of my pro- 
fessional experience I have never had such 
an astonishing witness brought before me. 
As you see, I have addressed him in five dif- 
ferent languages, and he has responded in 
neither. ”— Harper's Bazar. 


No response. 
No response. 


An Atlanta, Ga., manufacturer says that 
the factories of that city must purchase coal 
for $2 a ton or close up. They pay now from 
$4 to $5, while in Chattanooga it can be pur- 
chased at from $1.50 to $2. He says the 
proper reduction can be effected by building 
the Georgia Western railroad and pushing it 
through the Alsbeme coal beds. 


A very old lady on her death bed, in peni- 
tential mood, said: “I have been a great sin- 
ner more than eighty years, and didn’t know 
it.” An old colored woman, who had lived 
with her for a long time, exclaimed: 
I knowed it all the time.” 


“Lors! 


Canada aik ssepibinhains are urging 
upon the finance minister an increased ad 
valorem duty, with the addition of a certain 
specific duty. 





Chase's woolen milis at York, N. H., which 
have been idle six months, are to resume 


will tell you dat the world am all a sham, !immediately, 





Late Milling Patents. 
3 


A list of United States patents, issued recently for 
milling machinery and milling processes. Reported 
expressly for the NORTHWESTERN MILLER by A. H. 
Evans & Co.. patent solicitors, W dD. C. 
Attorny’s fes in patent cases $20. Patent Laws sent 
free on application. 


FEBRUARY 11. 

Middlings separator—B. Wirt & Clouser, 
Millersburg, Pa. 

Millstone driver—J. C. 
Wis. 

Millstone setting—W. L. 
phia, Pa. 

Water wheel—A. Burwell, 
county, Va., 

Water wheel gate—J. S. Meherg, Coosa 
county, Ala. 

Grinding mill and feed cutter—T. Clark, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


FEBRUARY 18. 
Middlings separator—J. Schoonover, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 
Millstone adjustment—S. P. Walling, 
South Edmeston, N. Y. 
Curbs or hoops for millstones—J. S. Det- 
wiler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FEBRUARY 25. 
Grinding and pulverizing mill—J. T. Davis 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Water wheel—J. L. Beers, Cocalamus, Pa. 
Machine for grinding, treating, etc., wheat 
and bran—F. Weggmian, Naples, Italy. 
Device for transmitting and reversing mo- 
tion—P. Pfeiderer, Norwood, England. 


Marci 4. 

Apparatus and process for cooling and dry- 
ing grain, etc.—F. A. Luchenback, New 
York city. 

Middlings purifier—E. S. Bartholomew, 
Maryville, N. Y. 

Water wheel—C. E. Marshall, Afton, N. Y. 





Se Saal 





Dane, La Crosse, 
Teter, Philadel- 


Mecklenberg 





The Great Fuel-Saver. 

Coming down on the cars from Virginia the 
other morning, they got to talking about 
stoves, and Bosh said: “Well, I don’t want to 
brag; but I think I’ve got the boss stove. 
So far this winter I haven’t byrned but three 
tons of coal, wae the ‘store has kept three 
rooms warm.’ 

“You must have a poor stove,” remarked 
Thompson. “I haven’t burned but two tons 
of coal yet, and my stove heats parlor, dining 
room, two bedrooms and a hall.” 

“Well, when you come to stoves,” quietly 
remarked Johnny Quinn, “I claim to have 
the best coal stove in Reno. I have burned 
but a ton and a half of coal so far, and we 
have to keep all the dampers shut and the 
back door open all the time.” Some men 
looked out of the window and some down on 
the floor, and no one seemed to doubt the as- 
sertion. At length a heavy sigh was heard 
from the rear end of the car, and J. N. Ja- 
quish arose and said: 

“Gentlemen there goes a fire alarm. I have 
no doubt my residence is at this moment in 
flames, and the lives of my family in peril. 
It is all owing to my coal stove. I set up the 
stove last November, and put in one peck of 
coal. Every room has been so hot ever since 
that the base-boards have warped off, and we 
finally had to move down into the basement. 
This morning the water in all the pipes in the 
house was boiling, the shingles on the roof 
hot, and I just hired four Chinamen to form 
asnow bank around the steve. Too late, 
alas! too late. That stove has accomplished 
its fiendish purpose, and I no longer have a 
home. It may not, however, be too late to 
save the baby. Good by, gentlemen.”— Reno 
Nev., Gazette. 

The Deep Mines of The World. 

In reply to the letter of Mr. Il. Musgrove 
and others, Lake City, Colorado, inquiring 
asto the depth of the deepest mine now 
being worked in the worid, we may say, this 
distinction probably belongs to the Adalbert 
mine, Austriq, in which the workings are 
probably carried on through a perpendicular 
ahaft 1,000 meters--3,280 feet deep, This 


is a lead-silver mine, and has been worked 


many years. The next deepest mine on the 
continent of Europe is the Viviers coal mine 
in Belgium, 2,847 fect deep. This mine was 
explored fo a depth of 3,535 feet, but no coal 
having been found, all below the 2,847 feet 
level has since been abandoned. The Dun- 
kirk colliery, Lancashire, England, has been 
opened to a depth of 2,824 feet, and the 
Rosebridge colliery, same locality, to a 
depth of 2,458 feet, these being the deepest 
mines yet opened in Great Britain. The 
Yellow Jacket is the deepest mine opened on 
the Comstock lode, its lowest level being 
now about 2,500 feet below the surface at 
the mouth of the main shaft, and 2,933 feet 
below the Gould & Curry croppings, the da- 
tum line for the Comstock mines. The Sav- 
age, we believe, stands second on the list, 
and the Imperial third, both of these mines 
being very nearly as deep as the Yellow 
Jacket. We hope soon to be able to give 
these figures with exactness, adding some 
further data relative to the deep explora- 
tions now in progress on the Comstock, with 
perhaps also fuller information in regard to 
the deep mines of Great Britain and Europe, 
their history, production, etc.—Mining and 
Scientific Press. 


A Candid Opinion. 





A Detroit lawyer, famous for his wise and 
candid opinions, was the other day visited by 
a young attorney, who explained: 

“I was admitted to the bar two years ago, 
and I think I know something about law, yet 
the minute I arise to address a jury I forget 
all my points and can say nothing. Now, I 
want to ask you if this doesn’t show lack of 
confidence in myself, and how can I over- 
come it ?” 

The wise attorney shut his eyes and studied 
the case for a moment before answering: 

“My young friend, if it is lack of confidence 
in yourself it will some day vanish, but if it 
is lack of brains, you had better sell out your 
office effects and buy a pick-ax and a long- 
handled shovel.” 

“But how am Ito determine ?” anxiously 
asked the young man. 

“T’d buy the pick-ax anyhow, and run my 
chances !” whispered the aged adviser, as he 
moved over to the peg for his overcoat.— 
Free Press. 


How Her Sight W Was ho 


Mme. C., dress-maker. has a great deal of 
trouble with hersewing-girls. The other day 
one of them came to her to say, “Madame, I 
fear that I will not be able to work much 
longer. I think I am getting blind.” 

“Why, how is that? You seem to get along 
pretty well with your work.” 

“Yes; butI can no longer see any meat on 
my plate at dinner.” 

Mme. C. understood, and the next day the 
young ladies were served with very large but 
very thin pieces of meat. 

“What happiness!” exclaimed our miss.” 
“My sight has come back. I can see better 
than ever.” 

“How is that, mademoiselle?” 

“Why, at this moment I can see the plate 
through the meat. paar ‘orney’s Progress. 





One of the proudest monuments of the iron 
trade of Germany, the Borsig locomotive and 
machinery works, are, it is reported, about 
to be closed for an indefinite period. For 
some time past they have had to be kept 
going out of savings, and this the trustee of 
the Borsig estate declines to do any longer. 
The works have been conducted at a loss for 
so many years in succession that they threat 
en to swallow up the whole estate. The late 
Mr. Borsig kept the works open only for the 
purpose of finding bread for his workmen, 
the thought of whose dispersion and distress 
was painful to in.- —Berlin Paper. 





“Do you drink?” a asked a lady of a peddler. 
He dropped his pack and remarked: ‘‘Vell, 
Ishust lieve drink mit you as any oddep 





mana,” 
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Mr. Alligator at Home. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 15.—Among the 
throng of people traveling southward to es- 
cape our northern winter may be found many 
sportsmen, armed with rifle and revolver and 
with plenty of fixed amunition, cherishing 
one hope above others of shooting an alliga- 
tor. Large are the numbers who go forth to 
shoot, but few are the alligators slain. The 
rivers, bayous and many of the lakes of the 
gulf states are thickly populated with alliga- 
tors, or lagartos, as they are known by the 
Spanish-speaking portion of the inhabitants. 
On sunny days they may be seen stretched 
upon the sloping banks of streams or floating 
idly on the glassy water, nothing visible but 
the top of the head. From the decks of the 
little flat-bottomed steamers which carry 
many tourists through the weird beauty of 
the upper St. Jobns and Ocklawaha rivers 
every winter, the alligator receives volley 
after volley of rifle and revolver balls. There 
are but two places in an alligator where a 
shot will prove fatal—in the eye and directly 
under the forearm. The first, being very 
small and protected by a heavy casement 
surmounted by a projecting cap, can be 
struck only by the best marksmen. Except 
when taking a sun-bath, the tender spot un- 
der the shoulder is never exposed. The 
chance of shooting an alligator, especially by 
a novice, is therefore not alarmingly great. 


Although very clumsy, their quickness in 
some cases is remarkable, as whenin the water 
a speed of from five to eight miles an hour is 
made, and on land they are able to throw 
themselves over half a circle, using the fore 
feet for a fulcrum, striking an enemy with 
their tail with tremendous force. In getting 
food the alligator displays a remarkable de- 
gree of cunning. Fish is acceptable, and to 
catch them a number of alligators form in 
line, driving the fish pefore them into a cove 
or inlet. Then each alligator makes a rush, 
catches a fish in his open mouth, rises to the 
surface, tosses the fish into the air, at the 
same time expelling the water by a current 
of air drawn through the nose, and is ready to 
bolt the fish whén it falls. Owing to the 
fcrmation of the teeth the alligator can not 
masticate his food, but bolts it in small chunks. 
The gullet is not large. Prey of size is con- 
cealed until it begins to putrefy, when it 
is sought and devoured. The largest animals 
are attacked if they get into the water, 
dragged down and drowned. Last spring a 
large ox went into the waters of Lake Jack- 
son, not far from Tallahassee, to drink. An 
alligator fastened to the foreleg of the ani- 
mal, crushing the bone. The ox struggled to 
the shore, dragging his antagonist with him. 
At this time the shore was black with alliga- 
tors, attracted by the smell of blood, and 
some crawled upon the bank. The ox fought 
valiantly, tossing one of the monsters high in 
the air, from which fall he lay on the ground 
stunned a considerable time. But the 
wounded ox again got in the water, and a 
mammoth alligator closed on his nose and 
dragged him under. 

Not long ago a Florida paper told a story 
of the charming of an alligator by a rattle- 
snake. The latter upon discovering the 
former attracted attention by sounding an 
alarm. The alligator turned his head several 
times asif he wanted to get away, but as 
often faced the snake again. “Toward the 
end of half an hour,” said the paper, “with 
fixed eyes the alligator moved slowly toward 
his terrible enemy, until within striking dis- 
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Alligators are oviparous, the females lay- 
ing as many as two hundred eggs, somefhat 
larger than goose eggs, in a nest scooped out 
of the soil near the water. A thin matting 
of leaves and twigs separates the layer of 
eggs, which are left to hatch in the sun’s 
heat. When the young alligator breaks its 
shell it is from eight to ten inches in length, 
and at once takes to the water and the estab- 
lished ways of getting food. They may 
often be seen playing together like young 
kittens. At this age great numbers are cap- 
tured by negro boys, who sell them in the 
towns to northern visitors to carry home as 
curiosities. 

Up to a year or two ago the war on alliga- 
tors came near to exterminating them. The 
skin and teeth are the only parts of value. 
For several years from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand of the former were annually taken, 
the hunters receiving from fifty cents to one 
dollar apiece for them. The greatest hunter 
of Florida got one thousand skins in a five 
months’ campaign. The skin from the 
sides and belly was stripped off and shipped 
north, anc made fine leather for boots and 
shoes. These were once quite fashionable, 
and are seldom seen now, and in consequence 
the alligator lives in greater security. The 
demand for jewelry and ornaments made 
from. the teeth seems to have been pretty 
thoroughly supplied, and few are hunted for 
this purpose. 

Occasionally an alligator from ten to fif- 
teen feet in length is wanted for a museum, 
and there is no difficulty in letting the con- 
tract to a colored man. When caught his 
feet are tied over his back and his powerful 
jaws fastened with many wraps of rope. He 
is then shipped to his destination in a strong 
box. Stuffed alligators are far oftener ex- 
hibited, the mounting being a comparatively 
easy and inexpensive process.—NV. Y. World. 


A Nickel Mine in Dracut, Mass. 

In the town of Dracut, and lying about 
three miles from Lowell, is a large cave, 
which in times long past has been associated 
with traditions of Capt. Kidd and his pirate 
band. It is related in the Journal of Com- 
merce that, after considerable research, it 
was found that tradition had it that this cave 
was the handiwork of man, and that the 
“rude forefathers of the hamlet” had toiled 
and delved there in search of silver and gold 
very nearly, if not fully, two centuries ago. 
Investigation at the cave developed the fact 
that a shaft about eight feet in diameter had 
been sunk to the depth of some forty-three 
feet, which was filled with earth, debris, and 
timbers, indicating that a building had once 
covered the spot. Fragments of a drill, sup- 
posed to have been used by the first workers, 
and alsoan “assay”, which was undoubtedly 
made at the same time, were also taken from 
the shaft. Further research developed the 
n&ture of the mineral deposit, which proved 
to be nickel, incorporated with cobalt, and 
iron in the form of asulphuret. The some- 
what strong resemblance which nickel bears 


| to silver had evidently deceived the primitive 


miners of that early day, and when they 
found not what they sought they finally aban- 
doned their work. Nickel not being known 
to the world until 1751, the metal was but as 
mere dross in the minds of the early prospect- 
ors. As Dracut was not settled until some 
where about 1540, it is evident that this min- 
eral deposit must have very early attracted 
the attention of the original settlers, if it did 
not tempt them therein the first place. In 


tance, when the snake curled himself more | 1876, after thelapse of some 200 years, a com- 


compactly and struck the alligator. 


For a | pany was formed to take up the work at the 


moment the alligator shook tremendously, | point where it was left, and it has since then 
and then as if by magic made a semi-circle | been persistently prosecutcd, although in a 


backward and brought his tail down upon the | small way. 
On! depth of some sixty-one feet. and drifts 


would-be assassin with fatal result.” 
several occasions captured alligators and 
rattlesnakes have been put in an inclosure to 
fight for the benefit of spectators, and in a 


| 
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The shaft has been sunk to a 


made of varying lengths to all the cardinal 
points, so as to settle the question whether 
there was sufficient ore to warrant its profit- 


majority of cases the snake has been victo: | able working. The result has been entirely 
rious, having succeeded in striking his fangs | satisfactory, and the company now proposes to 


into the alligator’s open mouth, 


go vigorously to work, To this end plans are 





being prepared forthe necessary buildings and 
apparatus, and the property in the immediate 
vicinity has passed into the hands of the 
company. It is estimated, when everything 
is in full operation, that there will be produced 
daily from the mine, 400 pounds of nickel, 
worth at present quotations $1.25 per pound, 
ten tons sulphuric acid, and eight tons of 
pure iron. The total yearly value of these 
products will amount to over $300,000 for all 
of which there is a ready market —Boston 
Advertiser, 
Short and Curt. 

The king of Zulu-land is said to have 
recently addressed a note to a British officer 
in South Africa as follows: 

“Excellency—First came the missionary; 
next the consul; now the army. Cety- 
wayo.” . 

This brief letter recalls some short speeches 
and curt correspondence, which will doubt- 
less be delightful reading in these times of 
long harangues at Albany and Washington. 

A western judge once upon a time ad- 
dressed the grand jury in these words: 

“Gentlemen: The weather is extremely 
hot; Iam very old; you know your duty— 
perform it.” . 

Another American judge once intervened 
in an odd way to prevent a waste of words. 
He was sitting in chambers, and seeing from 
the pile of papers in the Jawyer’s hands that 
a certain case was likely to be a long one, he 
asked: 

“What is the amount in question?” 

“Two dollars, your honor,” said the plain- 
tiffs counsel. 

“T’ll pay it,” said the judge, handing over 
the money; “call the next case.” 

An English judge was more patient. He 
listened for a couple of days to the argu- 
ments of counsel as to the construction of an 
act, and finally observed when they were 
done: 

“Brothers, that act was repealed a year 
ago.” 

One morning a woman was shown into Dr. 
Abernethy’s room. Before he could speak 
she bared her arm, saying, “Burn.” 

“A poultice,” said the doctor. 

Next day she called again, showed her arm, 
and said, “Better.” 

“Continue the poultice,” was the response. 

A few days afterward she came again; 
then she said: 

“Well. Your fee?” 

“Nothing,” said the great physician; “you 
are the most sensible woman I ever saw.” 

Lord Berkley, wishing to apprise the Duke 
of Dorset of his changed condition, wrote: 

“Dear Dorset: Ihave just been married, 
and am the happiest dog alive. Berkley.” 

The answer came: 

“Dear Berkley: Every dog has his day. 
Dorset.” 

The editor of a Chicago newspaper, want- 
ing the details of a terrible inundation in 
Connecticut, telegraphed to a correspondent 
at Hartford: “Send full particulars of the 
flood.” The reply came quickly: “You will 
find them in Genesis."—V. Y. Times. 


Oglesby’s Little Intermission. 


A good thing occurred at the breakfast- 
table in the Union Depot restaurant. Sena- 
tor McMillan and ex-Senator Oglesby, the 
latter of whom has been succeeded by John 
A. Logan, were seated at atable with two or 
three other travelers. Senator McMillan in- 
quired: 

“When will you get home, governor?” 

“To-morrow n‘ght.” 

“Will that give you plenty of time to get 
back?” innocently inquired a third traveler, 
who had failed to keep posted on the changes 
brought about by stalwartism. 

The ex-governor, ex-senator looked up 
with a grim smile upon his ruddy face and a 
bright twinkle in his sharp little*eyes, as he 
replied: 

“Time? Yes, plenty of time—ahout forty 
yoars, "~~ Wash, Cor, Pittsburgh Dianateh, 








Heading Off a Lawyer. 

Rufus Choate, in an important marine as- 
sault and battery-at-sea case, had Dick Bar- 
ton, chief mate of the clipper ship Challenge, 
on the stand, and badgered him so for about 
an hour, that at last Dick got his salt water 
up, and hauled up by the wind to bring the 
keen Boston law under his batteries. 

At the beginning of his testimony Dick had 
said that the night was “dark as the devil, 
and raining like seven hells.” 

Suddenly Mr. Choate asked him: 

“Was there a moon that night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, yes! a moon—”: 

“Yes, a full moon.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“Not a mite.” 

“Then how do you know there was a moon?” 

“Nautical almanac said so, and I'll believe 
that sooner than any lawyer in the world.” 


“What was the principal luminary that 
night, sir?” 

“Binnacle lamp on board the Challenge.” 

“Ah, you are growing sharp, Mr. Barton.” 

“What in blazes have you been grinding me 
this hour for—to make me dull?” 

“Be civil, sir. And now tell me in what 
latitude and longitude you crossed the equa- 
tor?” 

“Sho, you're joking?“ 

“No, sir! I am in earnest, and I desire you 
to answer me.” 

“T shan’t.” 

“Ah—you refuse to answer, do you?” 

“Yes—I can’t.” 

“Indeed! You are chief mate of a clipper 
ship, and unable to answer so simple a ques- 
tion?” 

“Yes, ’tis the simplest question I ever was 
asked in my life. Why, I thought every fool 
of a lawyer knew there ain’t no latitude on 
the equator.” 

That shot floored Rufus Choate. 





The Conservative Chinese View of Mar- 
« riage. 

One day, before I had the not unalloyed 
pleasure of exploring Chinatown, I heard the 
following suggestive colloquy between my 
hostess, a Frisco lady of decidedly pro-Chi- 
nese sympathies, and Zee Long, one of her 
most valued servants. He had asked with 
considerable modesty if she would advance 
him a few dollars over and above what he 
was entitled draw of his wages; that it would 
be a great favor, as he wished to take a wife, 
and the loan was to make up the money that 
he was to pay for her. 

“Why, I thought you told me you were 
married, Zee Long!” she replied in astonish- 
ment, and “that your wife lived at Saera- 
mento?” 

“That is so,” he answered simply; “but I 
now have an opportunity of getting one ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and such a good chance 
might never occur again. Only $40, madam, 
and she is everything that could be desired.” 

“But, Zee Long,” the lady urged, “you do 
not want a wife just now; you will soon re- 
turn to your home again.” 

He reiterated the temptation of extreme 
cheapness, like a woman who sees a great 
bargain she does not require. “She is so 
cheap! so cheap!” 

“What will your first wife say?” his mis- 
tress persisted. 

“Hah, yah!” he exclaimed, seizing upon 
this faint objection with avidity, and demol- 
ishing it at once, “She will say it is very 
cheap!”—San Francisco Letter. 





Nine-tentks of the thousand million dol- 
lars which France borrowed of English bank- 
ers in order to pay Germany, are now held in 
the shape of national bonds by Frenchmen 
at home. As fast as the foreigners would 
sell, the bonds were bought up on the Paris 
market, and thus, though France still owes 
that vast snm, she owes it in bulk only to her 
own people, 
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Milling News Items. 

Olivia, Minn., looks forward to having a 
steam mill. 

Ice in the pond interferes with grinding at 
Kingston, Minn. 

The mill at Cedar Mills, Minn., is running 
steadily day and night. 

Mr. Case, of Hastings, is about to build a. 
large elevator at Montevideo, Minn. 

J. W. Griffin’s mill at Pascagoula, Fla., was 
burned on the 15th inst. Loss $25,000. 


Montgomery, Minn.,-has a new flouring 
mill just completed, and another is soon to be 
built. 

The Stillwater mill at Stillwater, Minn., 
has orders for about 1,000 barrels ahead of 
production. 

The Florence mills at Stillwater, Minn., 
shipped three car loads of flour to Liverpool 
last Tuesday. 

Burr & Thorne’s flouring mill at Auburn, 
N. Y., was burned last Tuesday night. Loss, 
$40,000; insurance, $24,000. 

Viners’ flouring mill at Independence, Wis., 
is lying nearly idle on account of the sickness 
of the miller, Mr. Patterson. 

Flour for direct shipment to Europe from 
the Florence mill at Stillwater, Minn., is be- 
ing packed in 140 pound sacks. 

M. R. Heath, of Des Moines, Iowa, is get- 
ting his oat-meal mill ready to begin opera- 
tions the first of next month. 

It is rumored that an eight run mill is to 
be built somewhere in the neighborhood of 
New Ulm, Minn., early in this season. 

The dam at Bear’s new grist mill on Pigeon 
creek, near Trempealeau, Wis., gave way in 
a recent rise and floated down stream. 

At Janesville, Waseca county, Minn., in 
1877 only 10,200 barrels of flour were shipped, 
while last year, from January to January, 
21,700 were shipped. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson has sold his one-half 
interest in Jackson Bros,’ mill at Alaska, 
Kent county, Mich., to O. W. Ludlow, of 
Portland, Ind. Mr. Ludlow will take pos- 
session April Ist. 

The Buffalo board of trade has adopted the 
report of the committee recommending the 
buying and selling of grain, flour, etc., by the 
cental, when adopted by the New York pro- 
duce exchange. 

Mr. Daniel Brubaker, formerly of Mans- 
field, Ohio, is now in Fulton, N. Y., where he 
has been for some time past refitting the 
Genessee mills. He has also refitted a seven | 
run mill in Oswego. 


The injury sustained by Christine Mikkle- 
son, by having her hair caught by a shaft in 
Winslow’s mill at Eagle Lake, Minn., last 
week, was not so serious as first reported. 





Her scalp was not torn off, though the escape 
was a very narrow one. | 

E. G. Smith’s mill on the Big Cedar river, | 
near Lyle, Minn., has been leased on shares | 
by Messrs. Leedle & Bell, and is doing a good | 
custom business, grinding 3890 bushels of | 
wheat, and as many of feed daily. The mill | 
has five run of buhrs, with purifiers, etc., and | 
does considerable merchant work in addition 
to the custom work above stated. 


} 


R. G. Shuler, of this city, is at work on the | 
plans, and has the contract for a four run| 
mill, with two sets iron rollers, for Messrs. | 
Hoyt & Seager, at Frontenac, Minn. The 
mill will be completed about August Ist. It 
will be a water mill, the motive power being | 
furnished by a Victor wheel, working under 
22 feet head. This mill will replace an old, 
mill which was burned last summer. 


 Volk’s flour mill at Wilmot, Wis., was des- 
troyed by fire on the night of the 14th inst. | 
The fire, which was probably caused by a de- | 
fective chimney, started in the upper siory, | 
and a high wind made it spread rapidly. The 
crowd which collected broke open the doors 

and saved as much as was possible of the | 


Emery Whapples, lost his life. He entered 
the office to get out the safe, when the floor 
above, with six hundred bushels of burning 
grain, fell through and buried him. The loss 
on the mill is $12,000, with no insurance. 
About 1,000 bushels of grain was saved but 
slightly damaged. 
Quickened Consciences. 

A correspondent of the Nashville American 
repeats the following story, which was told 
him by a Georgian who witnessed the scene 
described: 

Georgia has a stringent pistol law. The 
penalty is forfeiture of the pistol and $50 
and, at the discretion of the court, imprison- 
ment for thirty days. A short time after this 
law went into effect, Judge Lester was hold- 
ing court in one of the mountain counties of 
north Georgia, and, right in the midst of the 
trial of a cause, he asked the attorneys to 
suspend a few moments, and told the sheriff 
to lock the court house door and let no man 
pass out without permission from him. 
Then said the judge in his firm, decided way: 

“Gentlemen, I saw a pistol on a man in this 
room a few moments ago, and I cannot recon- 
cile it to my sense of duty as a peace officer 
to let such a violation of the law pass un- 
noticed. It may be that it is my duty to go 
before the grand jury and indict him, but if 
that man will walk up to this stand and lay 
his pistol and a fine of $1 down here, I will 
let him off this time, otherwise I will go be- 
fore the grand jury and testify against him.” 

The judge paused, and an attorney who 
was sitting down just before the stand got 
up, slipped his hand in his hip-pocket, drew 
out a neat ivory-handled Smith & Wesson six- 
shooter, and laid it down before the judge. 

“This is right,” said the judge, “but you 
are not the man that I saw with the pistol.” 

At this another attorney, sitting 1mmedi- 
ately in front of the judge, got up and, draw- 
ing out a small Colt’s revelver, laid it and a 
$1 bill upon the stand. 

“That is right again,” said the judge, “but 
you are not the man I speak of.” 

Thereupon a large man just outside of the 
bar walked around, ran his hand into his 
bosom and, drawing out a huge old army pis- 
tol, laid it and one dollar on the stand. 

“T declare,” exclaimed the judge, “if this 
don’t beat all; you have done right, my 
friend, but you are not the man I saw with 
the pistol.” 

This process went on until nineteen pistols 
and nineteen dollars were lying on the judge’s 
stand. Then there was a pause, and it ap- 
peared as if the crowd were pretty well dis- 
armed; at least, if there were any more pis- 
tols in the house their owners did not seem 
disposed to give them up. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the judge, “here are 
nineteen persons who have acted like men in 
this business, but the man that I saw with 


| the pistol has not come up yet, and now, con- 


tinued he, pulling out his watch and looking 
toward the far side of the court house, “I 
will give him one minute to accept my propo- 
sition, and if he does not do it in that time, 
I will point him out to the sheriff and order 
him to take him into custody.” 

Immediately two men from the back part 
of the house began to move toward the 
judge’s stand. Once they stopped and looked 
at each other, and then, coming slowly for- 
ward, laid down their pistols and their dol- 
lars. As they turned to leave the judge said: 
“This man with the black whiskers is the one 


| that I saw with the pistol.” 


Then Judge Lester gave a short lecture up- 
on the cowardly, foolish and wicked habit of 
carrying concealed weapons, and assured his 
audience that in the future the law would be 
strictly enforced. The court proceeded with 
its regular business, and it is needless to add 
that in that county the hab‘t of carrying 
pistols was broken up, 


The Lackawanna Iron and Coal company 


of Pennsylvania, have made a reduction in 


Yontents of the mill, In this way ono man, | wages of 20 to 30 per cent, 





Ancient Works of Peru. 

The feats of modern engineering in Peru 
are unexcelled in this age of ambitious under- 
takings; yet they are more than surpassed, 
on their own ground, by works that have 
been abandoned, if not in ruins, for untold 
centuries. 

Dr. E. R. Heath furnishes an amount of 
detail on this point that will surprise even 
those generally familiar with the fact that 
Peru was once densely populated by a people 
given to cyclopean undertakings. Only a few 
can be cited here; but these will suffice to 
show that nothing of modern times, not even 
our thousands of miles of railways and canals, 
can begin to rival the achievements of those 
mysterious people who have passed away, 
leaving only these gigantic monuments to tell 
of their capacity and power. 


Ruins, some of them of enormous extent, 
are scattered along the entire coast line of 
Peru, a distance of 1,235 miles, while nearly 
every hill and spur of the mountain have onit, 
or about it, some relic of the past ; and in every 
ravine from the coast to the central plateau, 
there are ruins of walls, fortresses, cities, 
burial places, and miles and miles of terraces 
and artificial watercourses. Across the pla- 
teau and down the eastern slope of the Andes, 
into the unexplored, almost impenetrable 
forest, still they are found, mutely testifying 
to the successive empires that rose, flourished 
and decayed where the desert and wilderness 
now prevail. Even more imposing are the 
vestiges of human wealth and power among 
the mountains, now almost uninhabitable for 
their altitude and the severity of the climate. 
Here the explorer finds cyclopean structures 
of granite, porphyry, and other rocks, which 
have resisted the disintegration of time, geol- 
ogical transformations, earthquake shocks, 
and the destructive hands of warriors and 
treasure-seekers. The masonry composing 
these walls, temples, houses, towers, fort- 
resses, or sepulchers, Dr. Heath remarks, is 
uncemented, held in its place by the incline of 
the wall and the adaptation of each stone to 
its place, the stones having from six to many 
sides, each dressed and smoothed to fit its 
neighbor with such exactness that the blade 
of a small penknife cannot be inserted in any 
of the seams, whether in the ceneral parts 
entirely hidden, or on the internal or exter- 
nal surfaces. These stones, selected with no 
reference to uniformity in shape or size, vary 
from one-half cubic foot to 1,500 cubic feet 
solid contents, and if in the many millions of 
stones one could be found to fit the place of 
another it would be purely accidental. Inthe 
wall of the center of the Cuzco fortress there 
are stones 13 feet high, 15 feet long, and 
eight feet thick, and all were quarried miles 
away. 

At Tiahuanaco, a few miles south of Lake 
Titicaca, there are stones in the form of col- 
umns, partly dressed, placed on line at cer- 
tain distancesfrom each other, and having an 
elevation from the ground of from 18 to 20 
feet. In the same line there is a monolithic 
doorway, now broken, ten feet high, and 
thirteen wide. The space cut ont for the 
door is seven feet four inches high, and four 
feet two inches wide. The whole face of 
the stone above the door is engraved. An- 
other, similar but smaller, lies on the ground 
beside it. These stones are of hard porphry, 
and differ from the surrounding rock. 

At Quelap some extensive works have 
been lately examined. Here is found a wall 
of dressed stone, 560 feet wide, 3,660 long, 
and 150 feet high. The lower part is solid. 
Above this is another wall, 600 feet long, 500 
feet wide, and the same height as the other, 
150 feet. Over both walls are niches three feet 
long and one and one-half wide and deep, con- 
taining remains of those ancient inhabitants, 
some naked, others enveloped ‘in shawls of 
cotton of distinct colors, and well embroi- 
dered. Their legs are doubled so that the 
knees touch the chin, and the arms are 
wound about the legs, The wall has three 
uncovered doors, tho right side of each being 


semi-circular, the left side angular. From 
the base an inclined plane ascends almost 
insensibly the 150 feet of elevation, having 
about midway a sentry box of stone. In 
the upper part there is an ingenious hiding 
place of dressed stone, having upon it a 
place for an outlook, from which a great por- 
tion of the province can be seen. Following 
the entrances of the second and higher wall, 
there are other sepulchers like small ovens, 
six feet high and 24 in circumference; in 
their base are flags upon which mummies 
reposed. On the perpendicular, rocky side 
of the mountain on the north side is a brick 
wall having small windows 600 feet from the 
bottom. No reason for this, nor means of 
approach can now be found. The skillful 
construction of utensils of gold and silver 
that were found here, and the ingenuity and 
solidity of the gigantic work of dressed stone 
are reasons for assigning it a pre-Incai date. 

Imposing as structures of this sort are, 
they are, after all, but secondary in compari- 
son with the industrial labors of the ancient 
Peruvians. The density of the population 
and the nature of the country—probably also 
the gradual desiccation of the region by geo- 
logical changes—made it necessary to terrace 
the sides of the mountains and ravines for 
cultivation. Estimating 500 ravines in the 
1,200 miles of Peru, and ten miles of terraces 
of 50 tiers to each ravine, which would be 
only five miles of 25 tiers to each side, there 
would be in this region 250,000 miles of stone 
wall, averaging from three to fuur feet high, 
or enough to encircle our globe ten times. 
Surprising as these estimates may seem, Dr. 
Heath is convinced that actual measurement 
would more than double them, for these ra- 
vines vary from 30 to 100 miles in length, and 
ten miles of terracing to each is a low esti- 
mate. At San Mateo, a town in the valley 
of the river Rimac, 77 miles from the coast, 
| where the mountains rise from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the river, he counted 200 tiers, 
none of which were less than four, and many 
were more than six miles long. Even at four 
miles, there would be at that point alone 800 
miles of stone wall, and that only on one side 
of the ravine. 

Readers of Prescott will recall the splendid 
description he gives of the great highway of 
ancient Peru, an undertaking compared with 
which Meiggs’ railways are but child’s play. 
What were those ancient toilers. whom Dr. 
Heath eloquently describes as a people capa- 
ble of cutting through sixty miles of granite, 
transporting blocks of hard porphyry, of 
Baalbec dimensions, miles from the place 
where quarried, across valleys thousands of 
feet deep, over mountains, along plains, leav- 
ing no trace of how or where they carried * 
them; people ignorant of the use of iron, 
with the feeble llama their only beast of bur- 
den; who after having brought these stones 
together and dressed them, fitted them into 
walls with mosaic precision; terracing thou- 
sands of miles of mountain sides; building 
hills of adobe and earth, and huge cities; 
leaving works in clay, stone, copper, silver, 
gold, embroidery, many of which cannot be 
duplicated at the present day—people appar- 
ently vying with Dives in riches, Hercules in 
strength and energy, and the ant and bee in 
industry ? 


A French lawyer is reported in a separation 
case to have pleaded very warmly for his cli- 
ent, who, he said, was literally dying of hun- 
ger, and who had two small children. He 
demanded the immediate aid of 2,090 francs, 
in the name of humanity and the name of 
justice, and, full of confidence, he threw 
himself on the equity of the Court. <A few 
days later his client received the following 
letter: “Madame: Iam happy to say we 
have succeeded in ob‘airiag the provision of 
2,000 francs. I have handed 1,000 francs to 
your attorney, who has given me a receipt, 
and I am much obliged to you forthe surplus 
n settlement of fees. 

The miners in the Home Mines, Qbio, bave 
gone out on a atrike, 
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MUNSON BROTHERS, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


FRENCH BUHR 


MILL STONES 


WITH MUNSON’S MACHINE FIN- 
ISH AND BALANCE, 
Muneon’s Patent Cast Iron Eyes and Mill 
Spirdles, with Tram Screw, Oil Pots 
and Levers, Munson’s Hollow 
Necked Spindies and oil 
Tight Bushes and 
Co lars. 
MUNSON’S 
Wheat Flouring and Corn Grind- 
ing Portable Mills, 
And all Kinds of 


Mill Machinery and Mill 
Furnishings 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 


UTICA, - NEW YORK. 


8.ttf 








THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 


THE 


Turbine Water Wheel CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


is the best in the world for 
y falls and back water. 
Its great durability. quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 


THE 
SUNLIGHT 


(MILL DRESS 


[he finest dress in we. and will 
make the whitest and most 
flour and broadest bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
power, 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for thfee cents perday, and clean a pasted mill in 
15 minntes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in mot‘on, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 











THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRINC * 


or IMEiil esesireremine ag 





The only Spring ever awarded,Centennia! and Gold , 


Medals. This is the Spring of which D. R. 
Tresident Illinois Millers’ Association... says: 
only sorry that we did not get them at first.” 

cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. PAPER, 39 Water St., 
Bg A IS RS ae Pennsylvania. 


Sparks, 
“We are 
Does not 





John C. Eiiggins. 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MILL PICKS 


167 West Kinzie Street, 


CHICAGO. 


All work fully 
—jResponsible parties can have 

30 to 60 days trial on my new 
wm work, also on dressing where 
the steel is of good quality, and 
has not been destroyed by work- 
ing, and Lif not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Astronger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Orders by mail 
cr express promptly attended to. Send for circular and 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your 
prover address iseither wthe box orinside. feb23wtf 


THE DANE 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 










guaranteed. 








Send 


It produces better results than any Driver in nse. 
for circular to 
J.C, Dane, or John James & Co., 
La Crosse, Wis, 


3-l4wit 


RAIIWAW 
IS THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE, BEST EQUIPPED 


HENCE 


THE HOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
it is to-day, and will long remain the 
West and Northwest. 
: under one Management 


2,188 Miiles of Road 


And forms the following T 


Leadirg Railway of the 
It embraces 


‘runk Lines: 


“CHiIcaco, CounciL BLurrs & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
‘ CHIcAGo, Stoux Ciry & YANKTON LINR,” 
“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“ChicaGo, Freeponr & DuBuQvuE LINE,” 
a HICAGO, LACROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA = INE,” 
“CHICAGO, ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,’ 
“CulcaGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 


“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARrQuUETTE LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 

1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire West and Northwest he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. Ti het greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails: its road bed is perfect. 

3. it i is the short line between all important points, 

4. Its trains are equipped with th: Westinghouse Air 


Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 


proveinents for comfort. safety and convenience. 

5. It is the only road in: the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque; Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 

7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line, 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none cther. 

Fcr information, Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Ilome Ticket Office, address any as ent of the Company or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, “Ww. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’l Manager, Chicago. Gen'l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago, 
McFEELY’S IMPROVED 
DIAMOND MACHINE! 


The only complete cracking, facing 
machine made, 


Ticket 








anJ furrowing 

in the United States, 

Thirty two machines sold at Minneapolis within the last 

year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial. For price 

list and machine, address 

THOMAS McFEELY 
Union City, Indiana. 


Over 900 in use 


8, 80eow 2ht 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


Millers 2 Millwrights 


Craik—The Practical American Millwright and 15 00 
Illustrated, 
Fairbairn— Principles of mechanism and Bee hod 
of Transmission: Comprising Mechanism, Wheels, Pull- 
eys, Strength and Proportions of Shafts, Couplings of 
Shafts, and Engaging and Disengaging Gear. i 
er er 
Hughes—American Miller and Millwrig! it’s Par wong 
SON. SIND os Snddoees cibednsescesucee $1.50 
Leffel—The Construction of Mill Dams.- Comprising 
The Building of Race and Reservoir Embankments 
and Head Gates, Management of Steam, Gauging of 
Water Supply etc. 58 illustrations, 8vo........ $2.50 
Molvsworth—Pocket Book of Useful Formule and 
Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
Pocket book form, full bound...................% 
Neville—Hydraulic Tables, Coefficients, and Formule 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices. 
Notches. We'rs, Pipes and Rivers,.............-- - $5. 90 
Pallet—The Miller's, 
Guide. Illustrated. 
Rose—Complete Practical Machinist. 130 itairations, 
5 


Miilwright’s 


Templeton—Practical Examinator on Steam and the 

NE IID 5 os cin bs sed ba tan sede adiack eensae $1.25 
Vogdes—Architect’s and Builder's Pocket Companion 

and Price Book. Pocket book form, full bound. $2.00 
Watson—Modern Practice of American Machinist. 

Tilustrated. 2.50 
Wilson—tTreatise on Steam Boilers: Their Strength. 

Construction and Economical Working. 12mo..$3,00 

The above or any of our books sent by mail, free of 
postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and Sci- 
entific books—% pages. 8vo.—sent free to any one who 
will furnish his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers. 
3.7wtf 810 Walnut St., Philadeiphia. 


il HUN i 


| ! 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 




















WATER W 





MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL..CEARINC, 


SHATTING,; PULLEYS "AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


SAMUEL CAREY, 








7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPoRTER 


—QOFfr—— 


Burr Stones 


—AND— . 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand 


jan279wly 





THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientifie ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 
AWARDED 

Bronze Medal and Diploma 

—aT— 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, 
THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
Union City, Pa. 





Address: 


1.10wS2t 


Ab? 2 R 


he Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Patented May 21, 1878. 





The Best Machine mm tne market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ¢x- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 


wug? wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAITIAWAWDW 
IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


AND ALL POINTS IN 


Wisconsin, 


Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


OUTES 


—AND— 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapeclis. 


The Chicago Milw:nukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern ne connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any “f the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is ti.e most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hetel or place of business 
in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 

Steel Raii Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
| Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller's 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 

The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and parses through a finer conntry, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line, 

A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agt, 


S. S, MERRILL, JOHN C. GAULT, 





General Manager. Ass't Gen'l Meneger. 
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Scientific Notes. 

The volume of water in the Amazon is said 
to be rapidly decreasing from some unknown 
cause. 

The use of sugar of lead for inflammation 
of thee eyes is strongly condemned by good 
medical authorities. 

The pavement found toanswer best in Lon- 
don is wood laid on asphalt, which is allowed 
to harden before the wood is laid on. 

Anew fibre plant recently discovered in 
Arizona is attracting the attention of eastern 
manufacturers. It grows wild in great quan- 
tities along the Colorado river bottom and 
has a long and beautiful fibre which dresses 
up with a finish equal to that of the finest 
silk. 

Lieutenant Wyse, of the French navy, who 
has surveyed the isthmus of Panama with a 
view to the construction of: a ship canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, re- 
ports that the project can be easily carried 
out by tunnelling through the mountain ridge 
that traverses the isthmus. 


Nature announces the invention of a tele- 
graphic writing machine. When the writer 
at one end of the line moves his pen a pen at 
the other end transcribes the words in pre- 
cisely similar curves and motions, as though 
guided by a phantom hand. Experiments 
have been entirely satisfactory, and at last 
accounts the apparatus was soon to be made 
public before the British Society of Tele- 
graphic Engineers. Mr. E. A. Cowper, a 
member of the society, is the inventor. 

A cheap form of friction-pulley is now 
made by cutting pieces of pasteboard into 
disks of the size of the required pulley, past- 
ing them heavily with hot glue, and laying 
one over the other till the proper thickness is 
obtained. The hole for the shaft is cut in 
each piece before they are glued together, 
and when the wheel has been formed it may 
be pressed till the glue is cold. The face of 
the pulley may then be turned down smooth 
ina lathe, and, to make a firm edge, iron 
rings or clamps may be fastened to the sides. 
Such paper-pulleys are said to run with-good 
usage for a long time. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute re- 
ports that Profs. Houston and Thompson re- 
cently showed that power may be transmit- 
ted for long distances by means of the elec- 
tric current and very fine wires. In an ex- 
periment before the institute-currents of high 
electric-motive force, generated by an elec- 
tric machine, were sent, using wires of ex- 
ceedingly small diameter, to another ma- 
chine, which gave off considerable power A 
paper by the same physicists, in the Febru- 
ary number of the Journal, giving the results 
of personal observations on dynamo-electric 
machines, not heretofore published, although 
not quite suited for intelligible condensation 
here, is worth the attention of electricians 
and mechanicians. 

Steam tramways on the highways are said 
by the London 7imes to have been very sat- 
isfactorily introduced on the public roads in 
Portugal. The average running speed is 
about eight to ten miles per hour, though in 
special cases a speed equal to from twenty to 
twenty-five miles has been attained. A num- 
ber of such steam roads are in operation in 
the district about Lisbon, which are stated 
to be under perfect control on the steepest 
gradients, and are worked among the ordi- 
nary movements of public road traffic, with 
remarkable freedom from accident. Road 
and farm locomotives, again, which are al- 
most unknown in this country, seem to be 
growing in favor elsewhcre. One English 
firm, says the Chicago Luilway Review, has 
built altogether 1,600 of such engines. Of 
these the British government has purchased 
about 100, and many others have been sold to 
the Italian, Russian, and Turkish govern- 
ments, 

Machine straps of wire, as a substitute for 
leather, are being made by a German firm. 
The belts are made of the best crucible steel 
Wire, in transverse network of one to ten 
wires, in any desirable length or width. The 
two ends of the strap are joined like the mid- 
dle, so that there is no beginning and no end- 
Ing, the belt forming an endless band. All 
the wires run parallel only across the width, 
im such a manner that one wire catches into 
another like a spiral, a continuous densely 
Woven chain being thus produced, the mov- 
ability of which is so great as to enable it to 
go round the smallest pulley. The straps 
are also made with leather or elastic lining, 
or bordered with leather, elastic, hemp, hair- 
tape, or any other material, also its inter- 
stices filled with gutta-percha, to supply 
elastic bands with cotton web, and to pre- 
vent their stretching. The tightening of the 
strap—shortening of the chain—which is 
only necessary once, viz., when put on by 
Means of a strap key, may be effected very 
easily and very quickly by taking out any 
desired number of wires, and again joining 
the two ends in the same manner by twist- 
ing in the required number of wires. 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 


LEAVE 
For Madison and Chicago..........--...------ 5:46 pm 
For Winona and the North........... 8:32am &10pm 
ARRIVE 
From Chicago and the East.......9:14 am &11:15pm 
From Winona and the North................-- 6:29 pm 
Morning train from Winona and the north passes 
PE inincbinecdidagnes eetgneaieanken ----.0:15 am 





LEAVE LA CROSSE 
For Chicago, Milwaukee and 
points Bast....-..0............8H8la m & 6: pm 
Portage Accommodation..........6:45 a m 
Winona, Minneapolisand St Paul 
SS orn waraseerat steanckes a. 33am & 104i pm 
ARRIVE AT LA C€ 
From Chicago and Milwaukee. . 25 am & 10:25pm 
Portage Accomodation............ 6pm 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Exwress3:W3am & 6:25pm 
All trains daily except Sunday. 
Ss. S. MERRILL. 
General Manager. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! Pass, Ag't. 







PRED RING, Jr. 


Agent. 


Chieago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 
GOING NORTH. 





Leave Chicago. ......22022--00-- 10:30 am 9:15 pm 
TON: «<< eodanoecsuds 4:12pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque............. 7:38 pm 6:45am 
Leave o  aeauveaceenke 3:00 a ta 
Arrive at Lansing .............. 12:45 p m 
Leave oS . . ooiaedawaenes 1:12 pm 
Arrive at La Crosse...........-. 3:43 pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse. ............-.- 12:48 p m 
Arrive at Dubuque........ ..... 747 pm 
Leave Cf udgaanetudane 6:15am 8:45 pm 
27 12:24am 
PC dgueaedcanswere 3:40 p m 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH. 
I nd cid onddnnnacataiaee wes 2:40 pm 
TE: WII yg daitevivcccceeddeatencis< 9:40 pm 
Ne ee iiccdie cienensiduse ccdece ooxuws 6:00 am 
I I in adtncccnsctaanesinnnns 1:20 p w 





Messrs, Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

The reputation of the late Keota mills 
is all due to the Improved Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser. After our mill was burned 
I was employed by Messrs. Whitcomb & Rose- 
crans of Sigourney, Iowa, to take charge of 
their mill which was run down and had no 
reputation at all. The first thing I did was 
to order one of your Improved Emery Dress- 
ers. After refitting the mill and dressing up 
the buhrs with the Emery Wheel we started 
off on a high grade of flour. Now the repu- 
tation of the mill is second to none and we 
are running night and day. 

Yours truly, B. R. STICKLEY. 

Sigourney, Iowa Sept., 24, 1878. 





Mr. G. B. Rose, of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., who has used one of our Improvyd 
La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dressers for over a year, says in a recent 
letter: 

“The little machine is the The 
more we see the results of its use, the better 
we like it.” 

And J. W. Donnell, writing from Mus- 
catine, lowa, says: 

“T have us2d your emery wheel mill stone 
dresser for nearly three years, and by its use 
have madz milling a success.” 


‘boss.’ 








IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamond fyjin Bunr [Jresser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- 
ing, fleecing off smcothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly, and is adjustable to all 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. It saves 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the flour and makes a light offal. 

The cost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges al! saved by using this 
machine. 

For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Otis A, Pray. A. L. Miner. Chas. Evans Holt. 


MILL FURNISHING AND IRON WORKS. 


©. A. PRAY & CO., 


Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, furnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and always strive to keep o: hand the 
best of its kind in every department. 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Boiting Cloth, Belting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 


ACTUAL PRACTICE THE 


American Turbine Water Wheel 
ip BEST WATER WHEEL £ WORLD. 


O. A. PRAY & CO., 


IN THE 
















Cor, 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE . 
Richmond Smut Machines 
NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 
EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER 
RICHMOND 


GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 





4 ig3 ss 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


Niagara Bran Duster. 





RUSSELL & WILLFORD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Minneapolis Double Blast Middling's Purifier 


Mill Curbs, Reel Heads, and 
‘CNT TTT RTS N Ait Conveyor Fiights. 


Contractors for the E ection of 


EF'rT,.00 FR 


AND 
GRIST MILLS! 
Specifications, Mstimates, and Plans fur- 


nished if desired. Agents for the Sate «cf 


Buhr Kil Stones, Periebi2 Hills, Flour 
Packers, Sniut Machines, 
Separators, Whe.t Cleaning Machines. 
The Most Improved Water Wheels. 

A full Class of Furnishings for Steam er 
Water Power Mills. 

We also deal in 
DuFour & Co’s Bolting Cloths. 
Office and Shop, 212 First Ave. South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 





WORD —STURTEIANT 





Lao. 


3. R. Cross. W. F. Gunn. 


Gunn, Cross & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- 
rior Boltiag Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES. 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 


217 Washington Avenue, South, 


MININBAPOLIS, = = = MINN. 


oct.4 w3mo 
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- WANTED. 


Two or three first class traveling salesmen 
for mill machinery, engines, etc. Must have 
experience and be able to estimate on new 
work or repair old work. Good wages will be 
paid for good men. None other need apply. 
Direct “E,” care of NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., when correspondence 
will be opened. 3-14w2 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OsTRANDER, Herrin & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOTICE. 

The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RICHMOND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 








TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample‘de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


A FINE MILL FOR SALE. 


Wishing to concentrate my milling busi- 
ness, I offer one of my mills for sale. Itis a 
four (4) run mill, iron and porcelain crushers, 
and all modern machinery for making the 
New Process flour. ,Solid stone building, 
50x70, and storage for 25,000 bushels of 
wheat. Power—water and steam. Improved 
Corliss engine, that will make 100 barrels of 
flour on from three to four cords of soft- 
wood; wood costs from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
cord. Can use water and steam together. 
Three months use all steam. Brands of 
flour. are well known and saleable. Have 
not stored a barrel of flour in New York from 
last year’s crop. Sales from dock. To any 
man that wants to make money, here is a 
good opportunity. For particulars, address 
J. D. GREENE, 

Faribault, ‘Minn. 





3-21w6m 


ALSO FOR SALE. 


THE BEST WATER POWER 
in this section of the state. Twelve and one- 
half to fourteen feet fall. Dam and race can 
be completed for less than $800. Located in 
the midst of a splendid timber and prairie 
wheat section, eight miles from this station. 
Cannon Valley railroad will run near the mill 
site. This is a splendid power and will be 
sold on reasonable terms. Address, 
J. D. GREENE, 

Faribault, Minn. 





3-21w6m 





SLUuATER’s 


Improved Bolting Reel 


Warranted the best in use, and the 
only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- 
oughly. Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 

Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. 
Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 

Hundreds of them have been sold 
upon their merits, and cases can be cited 
where the use of this reel has saved over 


One Thousand Dollars a Year 
in a three-run mill. 

The improvement is in the construc- 
tion of the ribs, and can be applied to 
any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Address, C, B. SLATER & CO., 
12-18e0w tf Blanchester, Ohio. 





‘THE N OR lita TERN MILLER, 


ExUN THER'S 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





1.17wtf 





Sergeant’s Mill Buhr Driver Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. E. SERGEANT, Patentee, 


Manufacturers of 


Sergeant's Self-Adjusting 


MILL BUHR DRIVER, 


Abe mee BR: - 


Before Getting ihminbig Balance, and 
Vhat to Do. 





1. Spindle to run true. 

2. Bail to be set in the center and true with the face 
of RUNNER. 

3. Standing balance on sharp point. 

4, Running balance on grinding point. 

Each of the above should be as true as the drive and 
backlash. This done we guarantee that the runner will 
not thump on the bed stone 1n STARTING RUNNING or 
STOPPING. You can balance all the runners on one 
spindle, then any runner will run on any spindle in the 
mill. And you can if you wish have an extra runner, 
and by changing the runners it will help perfect the 
faces of buth runner and bed stone. No fitting of irons 
is ever necessary. Send for circulars and information, 

Reliable Agents Wanted. 
Address, 
Sergeant's Mill Bubr Driver Company, 


Box 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





E. H. GRATIOT’S 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 
er made of Heavy Cop- tal ] 
per, tésted at 175 pounds 
pressure; and that heats 





each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 


therepy thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
on the hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat, 

Send for circular te 


GRATIOT BROS,, Plattevitie, Wis. 
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The ‘Best ana the Cc heapest. 





THE GELEBRATED GRAIK 





Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial‘as on Full 


Gate. 
We 
our wheel. 


is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in thé follow- 


invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: 

1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no_ possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thit the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is _run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. . 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suff- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 


For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





a pa SAR St AA 


We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 
CRAIE’S PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


QORAIK TURBINE MANF'G 00,, La Orosse, Wis, 


{ 
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‘La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
I. 


that 
Full | 





ver to 


t, and 


ion, 


follow- 


ca | Is the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dessing Mill Stones 


hrough 





Machine on Runner. 


Ever Inwvented! 





e water 


yr part Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


not be 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


ssibility The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular) The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 


utes are : ‘ 2 a Se eae : r ; 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and) perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 
chutes | Jefferson. Yours truly, ' notice. Hopart, SHULER & Co. 
is run- SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. .| Minneapolis, Minn. 
heel Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. | ' = = 
os eS Se SSPE eee | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: GENTLEMEN : We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
d to the . , ‘ ere . | Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im-| ; ; : 
' , . _.| Say that it saves labor and does better work tl an can be done with the pick. 
s or any | provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object! ike wal P. A. &S. Sari 
: : P ‘ . | y ~-A. NS. OD uLe 
; a suffi | to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by) York, Pa., July 31, 1878 ys 
. . . e | ’ 9 ? ‘ 
‘on will | the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. | — _“ 
Your Friend, JAMES JONES. | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. | Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 


sate |my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
| Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. The 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine | owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out) to fit them as they have to be to do good work. ‘There is no use talking, your 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma-| Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better| takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
nes, pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KENNEDYS & Co. | way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 


rld. | : 


CAUTION ==<-All Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing ‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improved Ina Crosse Eimery 
XL i, Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
FLOUR which our machines are licensed. We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall protect our rights 
secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themselves trouble. We are manufae- 
ompetent turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


ient time OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
| Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 


Nis, OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Nis Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
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Established in 1856. | 
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THE CARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 
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& | | we anes 
af “al Vouwt 
i cee. 
THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” For 
Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. ] 


We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, 15 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of ro per cent if cash is paid in 30 days 
from date of shipment. M 

WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 
To the 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths. pr 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, The 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., nesota 


Silver Creek, Chautauqua Oo., N, Y. — 


IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 7 althou 


IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; RE LIAN CH WORKS broad! 


IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. proven 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, fa ~ | = 


outgro 
And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


1875, ¥ 
Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


at this 
COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


many « 
selves | 
S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Xl. 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 


neal 
Wal 
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EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, cs 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 9, 


ance; « 


MILL BUILDERS ? FURNISHERS. | = 


: consult 
——SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF —— danger 


_ The Improved Corliss Engine, ea 


—--AND—— be mad 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, | ,,.'\. 


For particulars and prices, address, Mason, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., until tk 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. promin 
though 


ing mil 
deman¢ 
busines 
thorous 
adjourr 
tendan 
The Best File and Permanent Binding made ft the pro 


i Newspapers, Music. Periodicils, etc., etc. Any Size thoroug 
| or Style made to order. Address fa 
Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone) John R. Barret & Co., rag 6 


. H ati Book binders and Sole Pruprietors, claims 1 
Dressing Machines; simple, effective | june28wtf 150 State St. Chicago. peseh 


> 
s and durable. Also Black Diamonds, or Carbonates— | 
shaped or crude—furnished, set or sharpened, suitable 1 
5 for all kinds of Mill Stone Dressers or other mechanical | 5 | ply out 
purposes, by | to settl 
Te ee Clean Your Boilers Bf mill sor 


Made by the 1 31wi3 G4 Nassau St., New York. | : 
|. After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s and roy 


STILWELL’S PATENT | Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be once, b 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. hamedi 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE! 











aT 


mite 


teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 





“LAIHdMWVd SNIONS 4Od ALIEM.2) 





ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, . 


Builders of All Classes of 


BNGINES AND BOILERS. 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Etevators. 
decfiwlyr 


Will Replace Ordinary Engine, Cuaran- 





| 
| 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 





Bye 





Bamard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Ilinois, 





LIME EXTRACTING It will positively prevent new scale from 000 
: oF ane ee | forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 0 and 
If not, send for Illustrated Cireular, giving full description, price, size, It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure in the c 
etc, as itis the Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you il e] ‘the iron; put it to any test desirable. It will tiie 6 
will say so yourselves. They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor | stop foaming almost instantly, and will. hold ineee 
mm 


Smutter, Barnard’s Dustless Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 


& Filter, | We Eos Fecuah ‘elrmne in Alrost Every State that th 


























. | in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 3 
x : Indispensible to Economy in use | 1% bbls. and &% bbls, In ordering, give siz2 of Boilers, cial con 
a We guarantee all these Machines and give : of Steam. | well or rain water, and kind of mineral, Correspo® 9° ty)... 4 
a E Prices Greatly Reduced! | deuce solicited. g 
Ay time for Trial. sptlitur | | aenmenn te Meee Wes Co. | LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs, ough or 
Sectional View of Victor Brush Scourer, Siten, 1.awiyr Delphos, Ohio. inate 
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